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DURGA STOTRA 


Sri Aurobindo 


—— = 


DURGA STOTRA first appeared in the 4 
October 1909 issue of Dharma, a weekly | 
dited by Sri Aurobindo. i 


Mother Durga ! Rider on the lion, trident in 
hand, thy body of beauty armour-clad, Mother. 
Giver of victory, India awaits thee, eager to see 
the gracious form of thine, Listen, O Mother, 
descend upon earth, make thyself manifest in this 
land of India. 

Mother Durga | From age to age, in life, after 
life, we come down into the human body, do thy 
work and return to the Home of Delight. Now 
too we are born, dedicated to thy work, Listen, 
© Mother, descend upon earth, come to our 
help. 

a ! Rider on the lion, giver of 
beloved of Siva : We, born 
the youth of India, 
Listen, O Mother, 
manifest in 


Mother Durg 
all strength, Mother, 
from thy parts of Power, we 
are seated here in thy temple. 
descend upon earth, make thyself 
this land of India. 

Mother Durga ! Giver of force and love ag 
knowledge, terrible art thou in thy aun aalt act 
might, Mother beautiful and fierce. In the ati 
Of life, in India’s battle, we are warriors com , 
ssioned by thee ; Mother, give to our heart ane 
mind, a titan’s strength, a titan’s energy, to Ov 
soul and intelligence, a god’s character an 
Knowlegde. 

Mother Durga ! India, 
lay whelmed in darkness. 
On the eastern horizon, the d ‘ 
the glow of the divine limbs scatter! 
Ness, Spread thy light, Mather, 
darkness, 

Mother Durga !| We are thy children, igual 
thy grace, by thy influence may we f si 

it “for the great work, for me cs 
Ideal, Mother, destroy our smallness, ou 
'Shness, our fear. 


Mother Durga ! Thou ar 
ded with human heads, 
Slayest the Asura. Goddess, 

Y pitiless cry the enemies who dw 


world’s noblest race, 
Mother, thou risest 
awn comes with 
ng the dark- 
destroy the 


through 


t Kali, naked, garlan- 
sword in hand, thou 
do thou slay with 
ell within us, 


May we 
prayer, 


may Non a remain alive there, not one. 
become pure and spotless, this is our 
O Mother, make thyself manifest. 


Mother Durga ! India lies low in selfishness 
and fearfulness and littleness. Make us great, 
make our efforts great, our hearts vast, make us 
true to our resolve. May we no longer desire 
the small, void of energy, given io laziness, 
striken with fear. 


Mother Durga ! Extend wide the power of 
Yoga. We are thy Aryan children, develop in us 
again the lost teaching, character, strength of 
intelligence, faith and devotion, force of austerity, 
power of chastity and true knowledge, bestow all 
that upon the world. To help mankind, appear, 
O Mother of the world, dispel all ills. 


Mother Durga ! Slay the enemy within, then 
root Out all obstacles outside. May the noble 
heroic mighty Indian race, supreme in love and 
unity, truth and strength, arts and letters, force 
and knowledge, ever dwell in its holy woodlands, 
its fertile fields, under its sky-scraping hills. along 
the banks of its pure-streaming rivers. This is 
Our prayer at the feet of the Mother. Make thy- 
self manifest. 


Mother Durga ! Enter our bodies in thy 
Yogic strength. We shall become thy instru- 
ments, thy sword slaying all evil, thy lamp dis- 
pelling all ignorance. Fulfil this yearning of the 
young children, O Mother, Be the master and 
drive thy instrument, wield thy sword and slay 
the evil, hold up the lamp and spread the light 
of knowledge. Make thyself manifest. 


Mother Durga ! When we possess thee, we 
shall no longer cast thee away ; We shall bind 
thee to us with the tie of love and devotion. 
Come, Mother, manifest thyself in our mind and 
life and body. 


Come, Revealer of the hero-path. We. shall 
no longer cast thee away. May our entire life 
become a ceaseless worship of the Mother. All 
our acts a continuous service to the mother, full 
of love, full of energy. This is our prayer, O 
Mother, descend upon earth, make thyself mani- 
fest in this land of India. 


Mother Goddess and Her Worship in Orissa 


Dr. Krishna Chandra Acharya 


Indian Mother Goddess popularly known as 
Durga is variously worshipped in India. But the 
root is to be found in the concept of Durga as 
the goddess of vegetation and fertility. According 
to the scholars the Navaratra ceremony of Devi 
Durga is nothing but a harvest festival. In Wes- 
tern India, various kinds of grain are worshipped 
in honour of the Mother Goddess, and she is 
invoked to enter the seedlings which are Wor- 
shipped and finally thrown into water. In Uttar 
Pradesh special agricultural rites are performed 
on one of the Navaratra days. The tribal people 
such as the Oraons, Bhuiyas, Kols and Binds too 
believe in the Corn Mother and sacrifice chickens 
and pour a libation of wine on the Corn field 
after the harvest or before the Sowing season. In 
Kashmir and the Punjab, during the Navaratra, 
plants of barley and wheat are Placed in the 
earthen pot and offered to the Mother Goddess. 
In South India, the Goddess is Conceived as 
residing in seeds and plants and worshipped as 
amma cf. Skt. amba) ot mother. 


The worship of Mavapatrika, which is an 
important aspect of Durga worship, clearly shows 
that the Goddess is concerned with vegetation. 
The Navapatrika consists of nine leaves or Plants: 
Rambha, Kaccvi, Haridra, Jayanti, Bilva, Dadima, 
Asoka, Manaka and Dhanya. Each of the plants 
'S asSociated with a goddess ; Rambha_ with 
Brahmani, Kaccvi with Kalika, Haridra with 
Durga, Jayanti with Karttiki, Bilva with Siva, 
Dadima with Raktadantika, Asoka with Sokaro- 
hita, Manaka with Camunda and Dhanya with 
Laksmi (of. Matsyasuktg quoted in Pranatosani, 
V). The nine Goddesses Presiding over the nine 
Plants are Collectively called Navadurga. These 
plants are tied up with an Abatajita Creeper, 


bathed in a tank or a rivet, and then worshipped 
independently. Thus in the Durga worship 4 
very close relation between the Mother Goddess 
and the vegetation may clearly be observed. 


Another aspect of the Indian Mother Goddess 
is to be found in her different epithets Ike 
Himavati, Girija, Sailasuta, Vindhyvasini, Manda 
ravasini éte., which clearly point to her associa 
tion with the hills. This reminds us of ‘s 
episode narrated in Kenopanidced where she | 
described as an abstract Zoddess why ieee 
Brahmavidya to Indra. But it is difficult t od 
whether the Uma of the said work is same : 
that of the Kumarasambhava or of the Purana 
Scholars ascribe the names such as Parvati a" 
Durga to Haimavati of the Upanisad. 
Puranas mention several Mountain resots © 
Mother Goddess. According fo Devipurana § é 
lives in the Himalayas as Siva, in the ving 
as Mangala, in the Malaya mountain as Nand 


: Rar . la 
In the Kiskindhya hills as Bhairavi, in the Ko 
Mountains a 


as Kalaratri 
Amba. 

in praise 
Mangala- 
shrines 9 
different 


f the 


as Viraja at Jajpur, 
Sarala at Jhankada, Vimala @ 4 
at Banki and Bhattarika at Bal 


Sambalpur, 
Charachika 
and so on. 


mba 


a 
_ The name Uma appears to be of non Sar 
Kritic origin the derivation of which is "0% ava 
with anywhere, Kalidasa in his Kumarasal™ not 
9IVeS a curious derivation which is obvious 


based on usual p-actice of deriving a word (cf. 
U--ma of Sarga | Sloka 26). Tne word ma or 
2mma in the sense of mother is found used in 
Various parts of the world. Tne Babylonian word 
for mother is Umma or Una, the Accadian Ummi, 
and fhe Dravidian is Amma. Tnese words can 
be connected with each other and with Uma, the 

Other Goddess. In other parts of the world 
the mother Goddess was also conceived as 
dwelling in mountain. Thus Uma, resembles the 
Mountain Goddesses of other countries not only 
'N form but in name as well. 


The epithet Sakambhari again of the Mother 
Oddess suggasts her familiarity with vegetation 
and fertility. But her association with the 
Mountain not only suggests the world of vegeta- 
tion but also her ferocious nature which is 
Noticed in her character as the destroyer of 
€Nemies with her deadly weapons. Here she 
@Ppears as the Goddess of war vanquishing 
Mons for the sake of gods. This feature Is 
absent in the conception of Parvati-Uma who 
Slongs to the benign group of Goddesses. The 
‘etrible group is represented by such Goddesses 
as Chandika, Kali and others. These two inde- 
Pendent Stream later united into one, and the 
*onception of Durga, benign and terrible, IS 4 
Mposite one which may have served the 


Purpose of bridging the gap- 


Regardin d 
, g the goddess 2 
Kalika Purana describes an episode W 


“iefly as follows : 


as Mahisamardini 
hich Is 


period of Manu 
of the first age 
Yoganidra, Moha- 


mn olden times, in the 
Ke Fee in the pein Ae 
, the great Goddess, 
maya, Stee teldes: ot the Worlds, in bite hie 
S'lds are contained, was constantly praise ¢ 
‘ll the gods with a view to the annihilation of 
thee Mahisa, through desire for the | hale en 
° living beings ; being provided with Sr 
ar shes Became. famous by °the (name 
hadrakali, 

e 
mit She appeared in the northern Aan es tie 
th K ocean, a mighty figure with the Lamia 
wd oxblossom, with eazrings made of d with 
thay domed with tong twisted hair Hin ig 
iadems together with the his domed 
d with a shake as a necklace and 2°" 


Golden necklaces ; 


Brovig 
With o 

iscus 
angSh® continually held a trident and 8 Su 
lan.° SWord, a conch—shall, and an her right 
ar °e and @ thunderbolt and a staff in ugh her 
"8 ; the Goddess was splendid Linke 


radiant teeth ; she continuously held a_ shield, a 
hide and a bow, a noose and also a hook, a 
ball and an axe (and) a mace in her left hands ; 


She stood on the lion, flaming violently with 
her thre2 eyes which were of the colour or 
blood, keeping on to pierc2 Mahisa with her 
trident and to tread upon him with her left foot, 
she, the Supreme Lady, in whom the worlds are 
contain=d.” 


Elsewhere the same Purana descvibes the 
Goddess in the name of Durga with almost the 
same characteristic features. The demon Mahisa 
obviously representng the predominance of animal 
instinct propitiates her and chooses a boon, for 
being worshipped along with the Goddess in the 
form of Durga. The Goddess readily grants him 
the boon saying : 


“When you have been killed by me in the 
fight. demon Mahisa, you shall never leave 
my feet. In every place where worship of me 
takes place, there (will be worship) of you; as 
regards your body, O Danava, it is to bs wor- 
shipped and meditated upon at the same time.” 

Durga inthe shape of Mahisamardini some- 
times with two arms, sometimes with four arms, 
sometimes with six arms, sometimes with eight 
arms, sometimes with ten arms and rarely with 
twelve arms iS worshipped in several Pithas in 


Orissa. 


Tantra seems to have been very popular right 
from the pre-medieval days in O:issa. With the 
help of tantra goddesses were worshipped. 
Thus many Devipithas were converted to tantra- 
pithas in Orissa in Course of time. During the 
rule af Bhauma kings the influence of Vajrayana 
was felt in the rituals. The animal sacrifice and 
even human sacrifice was taken resort to for 
fulfilling one’s desire. Anointing the body of 
the worshipper with the sacrificial ash was the 
usual practice. The pancha-makara-sadhana 
gained momentum in the matters of worship. 


The image of the goddess Durga having two 
arms and as Mahisamardini is to be found in 
Viraja temple at Jajpur. This image is pretty 
old and goes back to the early phase of 
Vajrayana culture. Here the goddess holds the 


tail of Mahisa with her left hand. With her 
right hand he holds the raised sword. Viraia of 
Puranic fame belongs to this place. Here the 


practice of animal sacrifice was in vogue for a 
pretty long time. But this has been discontinued 
in modern times. 


“In Jajpur on the bank of the river Baitarani 
an interesting image of Saptamatrka holding a 
baby in the lap is to be met with. The worship 
of Saptamatrka is said to be prevalent in Orissa 
right from the time of Sailodbhava kings. 


Another famous Mother Goddess is Vimala 
Devi in the Sri Jegannath temple. Here the 
goddess is four armed and in a standing posture. 
The prectice of sacrificing buffaloes and goats 
here was once upon a time very popular, but 
it was gradually discontinued in favour of 
Vaisnavism as the Lord Jagannatha is conceived 
as Visnu. At present only at the time of Durga 
Puja in the midnight of Mahastami a goat is 
sacrificed behind the temple premises end 
offered to the goddess. It is interesting to note 
that a famous Sanskrit treatise styles Vimala as 
Bhairavi and Jagannatha as Bhairava. 


Mother Goddess in the name of Bhagavati is 
famous at Banapur in Puri district where she is 
in the shape of Mahisamardini Durga with eight 
arms. The human sacrifice was practised here 
in early times. Now it has been stopped but 
the sacrifice of buffaloes and goats at the time 
of Durga puja is still in practice here. 


Professor of Sanskrit 
Utkal University 
Vani Vihar, Bhubaneswar 


A very interesting feature of Mother Goddess 
is noticed in the imege of goddess Sarala at 
Jhankada in Cuttack district. The well known 
Oriya poet Saréla Das is said to have attained 
the glory of writing poetry by propitiating this 
goddess. He has described the greatness of the 
goddess by paying high tributes in his Maha- 
bherata and Chandi Purana. This goddess, 
though eight-armed and Mahisamardini, holds 4 
book and a lyre unlike others and thus combines 
both Durga and Sarasvati. She is dressed in 
three different postures at three different periods 
In a day—in the morning a virgin, in the noon 
a grown up lady and in the evening an old 
woman. Her imposing natural beauty inspires 
devotion emong one and all at the very sight of 


her. The mode of worship prevalent here 'S 
also tantric in nature. 


Another two famous shrines in Orissa are * 
(1) the temple of goddess Bhattarika at Baramba 
and (2) that of goddess Charchikai at Banki 
both in Cuttack district. Here also the worship 
follows the tantri¢ way. The prachi valley 
abounds in relics of Devi pithas which again 
Point to popularity of the worship of Mother 


goddess obviously patronised by the Orissa” 
tulers from time to time. 
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Plant resources of Phulbani district (Orissa)— 
Some suggestions to develop Cottage 
Industries in tribal localities. 


Shri Adhir Kumar Sahoo 


Introduction 


Piitsane is a centrally located district of Orissa 
with her 7:2 lakh of population. More than 
6 lakh of people live in remote areas. The tribal 
population is about 2:8 lakh (i. e. about 40 per 


cent). ‘Kondh’ is a dominating tribe (1981 
Census). 

The district lies between 19°34’ N—-20°54’ N 
latitude and 83°30’ E-—84°48’ E longitude. 


Forest coverage of this distrjct is approximately 
5,856 Sq. Km. (i.e. 53 percent of the total 
land). Today even, the tribal people depend on 
the forest for the substitute of their major 
tequirements like food, fodder, fuel, timbers, 
house-building materials and medicines, in their 
daily lives. During the course of ethnobotanical 
(Plants in relation to man) studies, the author 
has come across a good number of plants, that 
Can be used for developing the economic 
generation schemes of the tribal people through 
Setting up cottage industries. Little attention has 
been paid to this aspect. 

In some cases it is seen that tribal people 
Collect the minor forest produces as the labourer 
of the agencies and private contractors. In this 
Circumstances, minor forest produce based small 
Scale cottage industries can be set up in tribal 
areas to uplift their economic status. In some 
Cases their traditional technique can be applied. 


Observation 
Survey in tribal areas in this district reveals that 
‘the tribal people are engaged in collection and 


stiching of ‘Siali’ and ‘Sa!’ leaves to make leaf 
plates and cups; ‘Kendu’ leaves for ‘Biri’ and 
‘Khajuri’ leaves for mat reeds, etc. They also 
collect Sal-seeds, tamarind, ‘Mahuli’, broom- 
grass, Gendule-gum, lac, marking-nut, bamboo, 
cane, etc., for marketing through the society viz. 
“Agency Marketing Co-operative Society Ltd”. 
Local contractors also purchase these raw 
materials. Tribal people are used to collect and 
gather these plant materials from the adjacent 
forest and hand over the collected materials to the 
agencies or contractors in lieu of nominal money. 
In this condition, some suggestions are 
enumerated by means of which some sort of 
socio-economic changes can be done through 
cottage industries. 


Some commonly available plants (excluding 
the medicinal) can be suggested for the source 
of raw material. This paper deals with some 
such plants. The plants are categorised under; 
|. Edible plants, Il. Oil producing plants, 
III. Plants used for household materials and other 
miscellaneous articles. 


The commercial names and local oriya names 
of each plants are provided along with the 
botanical names within brackets. Various uses 
are mentioned for developing cottage industries. 


1. Edible Plants 
Tamarind ‘Tentuli’ (Tamarindus indicus) 

Ripe fruit pulp is used for souring curries. It is 
collected in large quantities and marketed as com- 
mon article of trade. 


Fruit-pulp—Ripe fruit-pulp to make jam and 
sauce. 


Seed and Kernel powder—Large quantities of 
seeds are available after separating the fruit pulp. 
The kernels are separated from the seeds by 
soaking in water and roasting. These are 
crushed to powder, which is commercially known 
as Tamarind Kernel Powder (T, K. P.). T.-K. P- 
is a very useful material for sizing in textile 
industry. 


Jellose—Jellose obtained from T. K.P. is 
a good substitute for fruit pectins in the 
Manufacture of Jam-& Jelly. Jellose is used as 
a Stabilizer in icecreams. It is also useful in 
sizing, finishing & painting the fabrics of cotton 
and aitificial silk. Jellose can be used in confectio- 
Nery, cosmetics, pharmaceutical and insecticidal 
Preparations. It can be uSed as an adhesive in 
book binding, cardboard manufacture & plywood 
industry. 


Seed-testa—After removing kernel from seed 
the seed-testa is a useful raw material for dyeing, 
tanning and the preparation of plywood adhe- 
sives, 


Tamarind is variously useful. Seedtesta, ker- 
nel powder & jellose preparation may be taken 
up for cottage industry alongwith preparation of 
sauce & jam from fruit pulp. 


Mango ‘Ambo’ (Mangifera indica) 


Ripe and unripe mangoes are popular fruits. Young 
and unripe fuits are used to prepare pickle & 
chutney. In certain tribal areas, the kernels, present 
inside the stone, ate rosted, boiled and eaten. 


Dried slice for pickle—Unripe mongoes are 
cut into slices, mixed with salt and dried in the 
sun. This is useful for the preparation of chutney 
& pickles. The dried slices may be kept for 
many days by packing im wooden containers. 


Am-Chur—Unripe mangoes are cut to pieces, 
smeared with turmeric powder, dried in the sun. 
It is then grinded to powder. Am-Chur is 
used for souring the soup & vegetables. 


Am-Papar—Ripe fruit pulp is squeezed & 
strained through cloth, which is spread in thin 
layer over oil-smeared and dried wooden slates 


in the form of sheets to make Am-Paper (M 
bread). ( ai 


Squash, Jelly & Jam—These are 


f 3 re 
from ripe fruits-pulp. Plgpale? 


Vegetable Oil—The kernels are crushed to 
produce the vegetable oil. 


Other uses—The mango barkis used for 
tanning. Seed kernel, after composting as a 


Manure. Dried seed kernel as feed for cattle & 
poultry. 


Mango bark & seed kernel are wasted largely. 
The Proposed uses for the same may be popula- 
"ised. Particularly the production of vegetable 
oil from seed kernel may be started. 

Black Plum‘ Jamun’ (Syzygium cumini) 

Ripe berries are colle 

sold in the local Market. 


Squash & Jelly—From 
berries, 


cted, eaten & sometimes 


the pulp of ripe 


Vinegar—From the unripe berries 


Honey—Blossoms 


honey. 2re the good source of 


Seed as animal feed— 


a ities of 
seeds are wasted. Large quantit 


= These ca laced for 
oil-cakes in animal feed. a Sa 


ie emi bark dyeing and tee 
- 'K can be tiller 
alongwith the ripe berries ei 
Ebanice wire 
ony “Kendu’ (Disopyros melanoxylon) 
Leaves colleted and 
ict to warp the ‘Blt 


J ; 
am and Jelly —Ripe fruits are useful 


Biri induser 
¥—Ke ai (e) 
make “Bini by Kendu leaves can be utilised t 


: usin ich al@ 
Cultivateq locally. # tobacco teaves, which 


Oth . 
nai se iy ee are used for posts, shafts 
billiards ee SO the wood is useful for butts ° 
Picture frames eon W@lking sticks, brush backs 
S, $ 7 
Snuff boxes, Cale beams, combs, toys 2" 


Use of ‘kendu’ 
encouraged 
Products. 


leaves and ti ay be 
timbers ™ 
alongwith ripe dible 


fruits for @ i 
Wild Mango ‘Ambod 

U 
fruit 


a” (Spondias magiteta) a 
eaten as vegetables. RiP 
sik SO taken as condiments: 

i] ae ry 

ckle Untipe fruits are tesa 
Jam 


nripe fruits are 
Pulp eaten and al 


—Ripe frults 
‘ are 
Pickle and used 


i Jam ca erved 
n be res' 
'N Wooden Container, Packed and Pp 


Dillenia ‘Qau’ (Dellenia indica) 
_ Thickened sepals of green fruit are used as 
Vegetables, to sour and flavour the curry. 

Pickle —Green fruit are used 

Jam and Jelly —Ripe fruits are used 

Other uses—The timbers are susceptible to 
termite attack, Those are used as telegraph 
Posts, bottom of boat and oats. 

Pickle, jam and jelly from fruit sepals may be 
Popularised. 
Bael ‘Belo’ (Aegle Marmel/os) 

Pulp of the ripe fruit is taken as nutritive drink. 
Leaves are uSed for religious purpose. 


Jam and Sauce —Pulp of ripe fruit may be used 


Marmalade —Pulp of immature fruit may be 
used. 

Other uses—The gummy substances Sorro- 
unding the seeds serves as an adhesive. lt is 
used as a varnish for pictures and add brilliancy 
to water colour paints. It is also utilised as a 
Cement when mixed with lime. Dried fruit shells 
used as pillboxes for keeping medicines and 
snuffs. 

Fruit-puln containing gummy substances may 
be refined and supplied for the industrial uses as 
mentioned. 

Jack fruit Panosho (Artocarpus heterophyllus) 

Unripe fruits are used as vegetables. Ripe fruits 
are eaten and sold in the market in large quanti- 
ties, Seeds are rosted, boiled and eaten in 
curry. 

Pickle—Unripe fruits peeled off, cut into pleces 
and used. 

Jam & Jelly——Ripe fruits are used 

Other uses—The timber is smooth and a good 
Material for making furnitures, musical instru- 
ments and brush-backs. 

Unripe frurits for pickle and ripe fruits for jam 
and jelly may be popularised. 

“Anla’ (Emblica officinalis) 
It is rich with 
large quanti- 


Emblic Myrobalan 
Green fruits are eaten for thirst. 

Vitamin C. Fruits are collected in 

tiés and sold in the market. 
Mukhbas—Matuted — fruits 


bieces, mixed with salt, sundried 
Market as ‘Mukhbas’, for good tas 


are chopped to 
and sold in the 
te and health. 


Hair dye—Dried fruits are used as detergent 
and preparation of hair dye. f 

Other uses—Fruits, twig barks and leaves are 
used as tanning materials. 

Fruits can be utilized locally to make ‘Mukhbas’, 
pickle and hair dye. 


Wild Fig ‘Dimbri’ (Ficus g/omerata) 


Ripe fruits are eaten. Less attention is 
given on the fruit, because it is filled up with 
maggots of fertilizing wash. Large amount of 
fruit js wasted. 

Jel/ly—Ripe fruits may be dehydrated, dried, 
powdered and can be used for making jelly. 


Preparation of fruit powder for making jelly 
may be taken up to utilize large number of 
fruits. 

Il. Oil producing plants 
Mahua ‘Mohulo’ (Madhuca /ongifolia) 


Mahulo tree is much important for tribal 
economy. The flowers are eaten as raw or 
cooked. These ate largely collected and used 


locally in the preparation of distilled liquor. 
Seeds are crushed to yield the edible oil. Large 
quantities of flowers and seeds are sold in the 
market, 


Oil for soap & cand/e—Mahua oil obtained 
by crushing the seeds utilized for the manufac- 
ture of laundry soaps and candles. 


Lubricating grease—Refined Mzhua oil is used 
in manufacture of lubricating grease and fatty 
alcohol. 


Other uses—Oil-cakes obtained after crushing 
the seeds, which are used as manure. It possesses 
insecticidal and piscicidal properties and there- 
fore is useful in lawns, against ants and earth- 
worms. Oil-cake is unfit for animal feed. 


Due to plenty availability of seeds, oil can be 
locally produced. Good quality of alcohol can be 
obtained from Mahua flowers, by distiliation, 


Sal ‘Salo’ (Shorea robusta) 


Sal trees are highly used for timbers and fuel- 
wood, Timbers are taken for housebuilding 
fencing and making household materials. Leaves 
are collected and pinned together to make cup 
like article for serving food. Twigs are made 
to pieces for tooth brush. Sometimes resin is 
tapped, collected and sold in the market. 
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Sal oil for soap—Seeds are crushed to yield 
the fatty oil, which is a suitable material for 
making laundry soap. 


Cocoa butter—Sal oil is used as a substituted 
for cocoa butter in the manufacture of choco- 
late. 


Oil cake—For poultry and cattle feed 


Sa/ bark—During the conversion of loge 
from timber huge quantities of bark are 
available, sometimes these are wasted or used 
as fuel, Sal bark is a promising material for 
tanning. Residue material of bark after tanning, 
is suitable for production of boards & isolation 
of cellulose. The cellulose is a good material 
for making wraping papers. 


Proper attention can be paid for the use of 
‘Sal’ bark, instead of wastage. 


Lac Tree ‘Kusum’ (Schleichera oleosa) 


Kusum oil is yielded from the seeds. Locally 
it is used to cure skin diseases like itch & acne. 
Rarely the oil is refined & used for edible 
purpose. 


Oil for soap—Kusum, popularly known as 
Macassar oil in commerce is utilized for soap 
Manufacture. 


Textile lubricant—The oil is popular for its 
Jubricant properties in textile industries. 


Oil cake—lt is used as fuel 


Other uses—The tree is an important host 
for lac. Finest quality of lac is harvested from 
the twigs & sold in the market. 


Macassar oil can be produced commercially 
in tribal localities. Lac cultivation may be popula- 
tised. 


Neem ‘Neemo’ (Azadirachta indica) 


The tree is reputed to possess anthelmintic 
and insecticidal properties. Young leaves & 
flowers are fried in mustard oil and eaten for 
skin diseases. Decoction of barks & leaves are 
used for the same. Twigs are used as tooth 
brushes to clean the teeth. 


Oil for soap—Neem oil commercially popular 
as Margosa oil is obtained by crushing the seeds. 
The oil is useful for the manufacture of washing 
soaps. Neem oill can be useful for manu- 
facturing medicated soaps, 


Oil cake—It is used as fertilizer 


Other uses—Timbers are durable and not 
attacked by white ants. It is therefore suitable 
for carving & making household materials. 


Large quantities of Neem seeds, which are 
generally wasted may be utilised to produce 
Margosa oil. 

Karanj, ‘Karanjo’ (Pongamia Pinnata) 
Seeds are collected & sold in the market, 


Twigs are used as tooth brush to clean the 
teeth. 


__Oil for soap & cand/e—Seeds are crushed to 
yield Pongam oil’ which is a good material for 
manufacture of washing soaps & candles. 


Lubricant—The refined Pongam oil is used aS 
a lubricant, for engines, bearings & gear boxes. 
Tanning—The oil is used 


Oi cake—Oil cake is used as manure in 
Coffee fields, Sugar fields & gardens to repel ants. 


Use of Pongam oil in industry & oil cake as 
Manure are to be popularised. 


Marking nut ‘Bhalia’ (Semecarpus anacardium) 
Fleshy orange cup (hypocarp) of the ripe fruit 


ree Black portion of the fruit (perica'p), 
ithe contains vasicant juice is used for marking 


Ss juice—The ily juice of pericarp 
can be used in varnish, Paints & plastics. 


6s Kernel oil—Oil obtained from the seed kernel 
used as a wood Preservative against whit® 


ants. It is also . 
used as lubri wooden 
axles or carts, ubricant for 


Juice from pericarp and oil from seed kernel 


can be yielded o : tod tt 
: : ommerciall ied 10 
various industries, By! Save 


Il. Plants used f 


ath or household materials & 


er miscellaneous articles. 
Salia Bamboo, 
Strictus) 


Bamboo is m 
Paper manufacture. 
baskets, Mats, 
fencing, 


‘Salia Baunsha’ (Dendrocalamus 


i is also collected to mak? 
Container for food grain & for 


of 


r ; : 

Me uSe, Container for (storing 1 

tical fancing around new plantation 
0 

bamboo based articles may 


encoura : 
ged further in an Organised mannel. 


ainly Collected & supplied for 


Siali, ‘Siali-lai’ (Bauhinia vahlii) 

Leaves are collecicd & pinned up together to 
Make plates & cups. These are sold in the 
market. Leaves are also used for thatching of 
smail huts at crop fields. The stem fibres aie 
trong & used as cordage. The seeds are roasted 
in fire and eaten. 


Rain cap & Rain coat—Leaves are pinned 
together to make rain caps & rain coats. Some- 
times umbrellas are prepared from ihe leaves. 
These are practically much helptul to the farmers 
while working in the corp field particularly in 
heavy rains & stormy weather. 


Rope from fibre—Siem fibre can be processed 
to produce ropes & cordages of good quality. 
Strong ropes are useful for packing & tieing, 


Rain caps, coats & Umbrellas afe strong to 
withstand in the stormy weather. Practically it 
is much helpful for the farmers. 


Sisal. (American a/oe) ‘Barameshi' (Agave 
Vera-cruz) 
In certain areas (e.g. at g. Udayagili) the 


leaves are collected & processed to yield fibre. 


Fibre—Fibre produced after processing the 
leaves are used for making ropes, fishing nes, 
door mats, carpets, rugs and hammocks. Shorter 
fibres are useful to manufacture mops and 
brushes. 

Local manufacture of various articles may be 
encouraged instead of selling the processed 
fibres. 


Indian Screw ‘Mudimudika’ (Helicteres isora) 

Fibres from the stem are used to make ropes. 
These ropes are suitable for tieing cattles and 
logs. 


Isora fibre—Fine quality of fibre is exiacted 
from the stem by retting twigs in ponds. Fibres 
ate peeled off from the retted stalk and dried 
inthe sun. This fibre is durable and theretore 
is used for sewing gunny bags, sacks and 
Canvas. 

Stalks and Twigs—After utilising beik for 
fibre, the stalks and fresh twigs can be supplied 
aS a supplementary raw Material for manufacture 
of writing and printing paper. 

Twigs of Indian Screw can be utilised for the 
yield of good quality of fibre and stalks for 
Paper industry. 
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Cane ‘Beto’ (Ca/amus tenuis) 

The stems are piocessed to meke basket 
containe:s, which cre used for storing food; 
grains. 


Furniture—The stem can be used in furniture 
industry for seats, backs of chair and sofa. 


Thicker cane—These are used for furniture 
frames, walking and polo sticks and umbrella 
handles. 


Proper attention may be given for the use of 
thick end thin canes as suggested. 


Broom Grass ‘Phuljhadu’ (Thysanolaena 


makima) 

The panicles of the grass ere collected and 
sold in the market. These are useful to make 
brooms. 


Brooms—these can be localiy preparéd and 
matketed. Proper training for making broom 
from gress panicles is required. 


Combretum *Atundi’ (Combretum decandrum) 
It is a common climber and sometimes trouble- 
some. 


Stem—The stems ete the good material tor 
meking baskets. 


The plant is ignored and accepted as useless 
and troublesome. Preparation of baskets from 
the stem Can be popularised. 


Gamhar *Gamphari’ (Gmel/ine arborea) 

Timbers a‘e used for making musical instru- 
ment and household materials. The wood is 
hard, strong and smooth for carpeniry. 


Timber for carpentry—As the wood is polished 
well in carpentry, it cen be used to make picture 
frames, artificial limbs, jute bobbins and loom 
paits. The wood is also suitable for printing 
blocks, tea chest, plywood. match sticks, match 
boxes and paper making. 


Due to smooth nature of wood, the proposed 
carpentry works mzy be encouraged. 


Concluding Remark 

Some commonly available plants that are 
discussed in this papel can be suggested as the 
raw marerial resource to set up cottage industries 
in ihe tribal localities of this district. The 
tribal people ate directly connected in Collection 
and utilization of these materials. So it will be 
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an easy task to initiate the awareness programme 
among tribals about the economic utility of 
plant resources available in and around their 
localities. As a result, the tribals can utilize 
the plants more scientifically and economically. 
It may encourage them ito protect the plant 
Wealth for their own interest. On the other 
hand it may help in conservation of nature. 
Training programme for setting up cottage 
industries on the basis of plant :esources may 
be organised for better utilisation of nature] 
resources and for income generation of the 
tribal people. 


Senior Research Fellow 

All-India Co-ordinated Research Project 
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The Government of India had launched, 
Pilot Scheme for providing some financial 


event of the accidental death 
100 selected districts of the country. 
Koraput and Balangir) were cover 
The death of the bread-earner of such 
to the members of the fa 
the whole family. 


the family in event of 
would certainly alleviate their 
dependants in rehabilitating themsely. 
National Insurance Company 
sanctioned by the Claim Enquiry-c 
Ojficers have been daclared as 
this purpose. 


The Government of India have 
scheme further to four districts 
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for assistance may be filed within 
of the family instead of the earlier 
scheme will provide considerable 
misfortune of losing their earning 


in 


of the earnin 


red under 
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The Scheme Provides an assistance of 
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exceed Rs. 5,000 per annum. While itis n 
such a 
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Social Characters in the Proverbs 
of Orissa* 


Society is nothing but a system of relation- 
ships of a variety of persons composing it. Our 
ancestors believed that society was created by 
God who delegated his powers to the King. 
Disobedience to king was considered equivalent 
to disobedience to God. Individuals gave up 
many of their rights and privileges to the king 
in exchange of security, who, however oppresive 
he might be, was a lesser evil than the enemy. 
Leaders of the society by trying to play the 
puritan sometimes acted in the most inhuman 
way. Some people were exX-communicated. 
Thus many of the aspitations of the people were 
crushed under the wheels of social law. 


Bes'c urges and interests of men are similar. 
But they are modified by social and cultural 
influences of primary groups of which the most 
familiar types are represented by family, caste, 
Community or neighbourhood. — In the process 
of socialisation the child accepts the behaviour 
Patterns, the values and ideals of the family 
group. The economic, the intellectual, the moral 
and aesthetic traditions play a part in moulding 
his character. 


The society we notice in proverbs of Orissa 
iS a feudalistic one dominated by kings, nobles 
and priests. Ideal characters such «as those of 
Steat conquerors, famous heroes, poets, philo- 
Sophers, aitists or sculptors are rarely depicted. 

come across mostly common people who 
are Critical about one another. 


* This paper was presented by the author at as 
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Dr. Kunja Bihari Dash 


If you touch a proverb, you touch a man or 
woman of some experience. The character 
portrayed may not be a fully developed one as in 
a novel or drama. Fora proverb is too narrow 
a field to afford scope for full development of 
characters. It depicts in one flash one aspect of 
the human character, i. e., vanity, shemelessness, 
ingratitude, etc. In the picture drawn we may 
not see the whole of man. But on that account 
it is not vague or incomplete. The study of man 
in a Sense is thorough and the effort at characte- 
tisation is sincere and faithful. So, it occupies 
amore permanent place in our mind than any 
poetic piece of sheer imagination. 


Experience of the composer may be varied 
and characters portrayed may be ‘of different 
categories. But they do not express individual 
peculiarities; they represent classes with special 
Characteristics of their own. We see the king, 
the moneyed man, the squanderer, tic miser, the 
mischievous, the shameless, the shy, the 
vainglorious, the idiot all as classes which make a 
society, conventions of which appear to be fixed 
and unchangeable. The moral code which was 
not absolute one of right, rather a relative one of 
social convention was binding on those people 
who once lived and moved among us and who 
live and move among us naw in changed 
circumstances. 


We notice a procession of hundreds of these 
people in proverbs—the king being whimsical 


eminar of the Asian Folklore Conference held at the Indiana University, U. S. A. 


and foolish, the money-lender misetly and 
hateful, the mother-in-law wilful and arrogant, 
the daughter-in-law sad but revengeful, the 
neighbour unsociable and quarrelsome. They 
appear in all their clearness of shape and 
freshness of colour, babbling with joy end 


murmurring with hope or pale with strokes of 

hard suffering. Being lively in the lips of the 

traditional reciters they land in to the world of 

every-day experience of the common man. These 

characters may be divided in to three categories: — 
(a) Family, (b) Neighbours and villagers, 

(c) Miscellaneous. 


(a) Family 


The joint family is still a unique institution in 
India, tied and united in a bond of affection. The 
father is the chief earning member. Grown-up 
sons supplement the family income. An_ ideal 
father is a dynamic personality and occupies a 
commanding position in the family. He inspires 
his son at every step. He is prepared to face all 
eventualities of life. Heis urged not to save 
Money if the son be worthy, For a worthy son 
himself may eatn a lot and heavy deposits may 
spoil his character. He should not save money 
if the son be unworthy. For he cannot realise 
the value of hard earned money, may squander 
the whole lot. The son of a good father is not 
defeated in any field of competition. 


The influence of the mother on the family is 
the most significant. It is not needed that she 
should earn her living, for her work at home is as 
important es any outside. For her the object of 
life is to endure life. Her faith in the supteme 
makes her endure all hardships of life. She is 
the most sacred and most self-sacrificing charac- 
ter on whose integrity the joint family 
Status and stability of the home cannot be 
retained unless she be clever. If the ‘sal’tree be 
used as posts, the palm as !efters, cane as ropes 
and if the housewife be sensible, then the house 
lasts long. The old and experticnced housewife 
is able to maintain a balance in the family. She 
creates a feeling of equality among its members 
and does not permit it to disintegrate with her 
rash actions. The father is unable to maintain 
the family with heaps of gold and jewels while 


the mother does it with a handful of husk 
powder. 


rests, 


Good deeds of parents contribute to the 
happiness of their successors. Good sons are 


able to keep up the family traditions. The worth- 
less son treats his father’s earning as seeds of 
cotion, discards all customs and traditions and 
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leads the family to ruin. The worthy son is able 
to maintain the same standard of life as his rice 
father. Appearance of the son may be ugly a 
his colour may be black. But he supports the 
family by dint of his hard labour. He proves to 
be a better asset than any of his fairer counter- 
pait. 


The matriage of the daughter, considered 
traditionally as the highest virtue for the parents. 
proves to be the hardest job for the family ; luck 
plays an important part in solution of this compli- 
cated problem. The daughter is to marty in @ 
family with which she was related in her previous 
bitth. As One takes his bath in the river of the 
place of pilgrimate however muddy, so one 
should marty a git! of one’ s own caste, however 
ugly. A handsome girl of one’s own village '§ 
not chosen for marriage ; for, familiarity breeds 
contempt. It serves no usuful purpose if you 
consider your daughter to be your son for he's 
unable to play his part or occupy his position 
and suppott you in old age. An ideal daughter! 
is an agsest to two families i. e., that of the 
father and the father-in-law while ‘an evil charac 
ter is a burden to both of them. 


The daughter is considered more selfish tha" 
the son. She is yours as long as you sen 
presents. When you discontinue she snaps ail 
relation with you. The mother and the daughte! 
May go to the temple together. But desires 
they express for fulfilment by God are quit 
different. Death of a daughter before mattiag® 
ls no doubt a sad incident. But it proves to 
be a relief in future. There pose a sayingi— 


Bitter curry, debt un-obtained 
Daughter’s death—sad incidents indeed 
But serve better ends afterwards 


Widowhood is considered a more sorrow! 
if than daughter's death. ily: 
aughter proves to be a curse to the fami 
A widow is as irresponsible and carefie? * 
bull which admits no bond. A grown ip 
daughter should not be kept lana in her father 
house. Sheis spoiled as pure ghee retains 
unused long at home. The social positio” of 
the father of the daughter is lower than that ° 
the father of the son. Acceptance of dow!Y a 
the martiage of the daughter is considered @ 5!" 
fail 
t of 


A son-in-! staying long i" Sh 
aw staying guiter? 


house is condemned. He 


A youngman is advised to marry a lady of 


Colour and cont tal 
‘ tol her f the very § 
Conjugal life. Flite i 


father -in-law’s 


in his stature and demeanour, has no freedom of 
action and no scope for development of his 
Personality. He may be led by his wife or wife’s 
relation. Effeminacy is very much discredited. 


A bright picture of the happy conjugal life 
is drawn in some of the proverbs. The husband 
falls ill. The devoted wife spends all her 
savings over worship of gods and goddesses 
who may be merciful to cure him of the disease, 
for husband’s love is the only solace for her to 
live in the face cf the dislikes of the mother-in- 
law and sister-in-law. Nobody takes a_ serious 
view of the squabbles between the husband and 


the wife. They do not last long if they et all 
take place, But one such incident is described 
Satirically. Once, from words, the husband 


and wife came to blows. Naturally as it 


happens the husband beat his wife. The wife 
non-co-operated and sat idle. The husband 
household duties. Unused to 


had to do all 
such work he burnt his moustache and the wife 


enjoyed the scene: 

‘Did | marry you (my husband, may he be 
devoured by a ghost) 
only to be beaten with fists ? 

All right, if you beat me 
go and cook. 

Thank God, your moustache is burnt— 
while blowing the hearth, 

That is how you ate paid back 
in your own coin !' 


d virtuous lady is sometimes made 


A pretty an his speaks 


to sleep on the bare ground all alone. T aed 
of the worthlessness of her husband who ‘a aa 
love with an unchaste woman and divorces her. 


A proverb describes this situation: 


‘The unchaste lady enjoys the softest bed 


The queen of the house is treated as a maid 
servant. 


strenuous drive 


i ains unsold after J 
geile in the street. 


is sold without advertisement, 
in the street, When the divorced wife is offered 
Some maintenance she retorts that she isa gir 
Of sixteen, and so food and clothes alone cannot 
Satisfy her. 

The daughter-in-law leads a miserable He 
iN the home of her mother-in-law. be 
Marriage and the consequent taking away of the 

tide by the son-in-law is considered as unhappy 


While liquor 
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an incident as she being carried aWay by a tiger 
Neither the mother-in-law nor the sister-in-law 
has cny affection for her. Naturally she dislikes 
them both and tetaliates where possible. 
The sister-in law takes the side of the mother-in- 
law in her quarrel with the daughter-in-law 
and whispers all her secrets to the mother. 
She is a source of constant trouble to her till she 
leaves home es a daughter-in-law and undergoes 
all the hardship herself. So her Part on the 
domestic stage is a minor one. The daughter-in- 
law's heait is now hardened. Nothing but the 
death of the mother-in-law and_ sister-in-law 
can satisfy her. 

‘Will my mother-in-law ever die? 

May | be the housewife ? 

Will goodluck favour me?’ 

‘My Sister-in-law 

quarrelsome as a Co-wife, 

Will she ever die? 

| will then worship Gods 

at the root of the basil plant.’ 
are painted as quarrelsome and 
revengeful. When co-wives quarrel the home 
be comes a bell. When no occasion for quarrel 
is found, one is advised to marry a second wife. 
In their zeal for revenge they may Kill their 
common husband. A co-wife is unable to 
foresee the danger coming upon herself and 


rather enjoys her co-wife undergoing _ all 
suffferings of widowhood: 


Co-wives 


We find a glimpse of the ideal brother in 
some proverbs of Orissa. We cannot fight a 
battle unless we have a brother to inspire and 
help us. We are advised not to fight with our 
brothers, for the golden Kingdom of Lanka was 
tuined for quarrel among brothers. In other 
proverbs the picture is changed: 


Do you know where your enemy is ? 
He is in the womb of your own mother,’ 


Brothers may quarrel amoug themselves and 
separate. Then a brother is very much unde- 
pendable. You cannot count upon his help in 
your fight with the enemy. He is now fess 
than your neighbour. Some greedy parents 
brought about marriages between young girls 
in their first bloom of beauty and wealthy old 
men in observance of certain orthodox conven- 
tions. The picture of an old bride-groom sha- 
melessly smiling and the young gitl weeping 
bitterly over prospective widowhood is really 


one of sorrow and disgrace. The old fool has 
no reason to be happy for she is meant to be 
enjoyed by others. Poverty is preferred to 
marriage with an old and effluent person. 


‘A palace for residence 
An old husband 

Tears flow 

A cottage for residence 
A young husband 
Smiles grow’ 


Neighbours and villagers 


Good neighbourliness is considered to be 
the most praiseworthy virtue. An ideal neigh- 
bour is sociable, sympathetic and kind hearted. 
He extends his helping hand in danger or 
difficulty. Half of his own self is his. The other 
half is at the service of his neighbour. Quarrel 
with the neighbour is as painful as an ulcer on 
the ankle. 


Good neighbourliness can be extended to 
the whole of the village. The house-holder may 
come in contact with a variety of characters, 
may be tied to them in a bond of friendship, 
May be careful of their mischief mongering and 
falsehood and avoid contact with them. We 
take notice of one or more aspects of their 
character before they disappear. Some are 
clever enough to fry fish with the oil of that 
same fish. Others avail themselves of every 
opportunity to serve their selfish ends. Some 
kill cows to donate shoes. Others are strong 
enough to kill an elephant, but are silly €nough 
to try to cover it with a win nowing fan. Some 
are so proud that they do not take cakes served 
to them, but are shameless enough io beg 
rotten food. 


In the village the oilman is found to be 
greedy and the weaver foolish, the highborn 
wastes all his earnings in disputes, the lowborn 
squanders all his wages in drinking. The low- 
caste people do not like to work if they find a 
little gruel in their cooking vessel. There in the 
village friends for whom you steal, may call You 
thieves. There we are advised not io make 
friends wlth a barber or washet-man, not to 
believe a gold-smith, and unchaste lady, a pick- 
pocket, a cut-throat and a weaver who get their 
dues all right, but steel. We are asked not to 
borrow money from the beggar. 


Here in the village the people are hospitable 
and consider it a good luck if they meet their 
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friends. They trace them well. But friendship 
is put to several test in one’s danger. A friend 
in need is considered to be a friend indeed. The 
friend of a far off land is greated for he looks as 
attractive as a distant mountain. We are advised 
to keep friends with the rich men. For they 
may come to our help in difficulty. 


A friend may not be always welcomed. 
Rather his presence is evaded. He is dismissed 
with one pre-iext or other instead of being 
turned out discourteously. The difficulty of 
offering him a seat or serving him with green 


cocoanuts is nut forth before the friend in a 
satirical tone: 


“It is a good thing, O friend, you came. But 
I have no place for you to sit. Would | give 
you a Sip of water. But, for the tragedy of it 
that the pitcher leaks. Would | give you 4 
wooden seat ? But, for marriage ceremony 
the wood man is unable to make one. Would 
| give you a green cocoanut ? But for the 
plucker who is suffering from fever. © friend: 


please go back on the same way that you have 
come to me.” 


Miscellaneous cha racters 


The last section consists of a world of persons: 
They may broadly be divided into two classes’ 
'. @., (a) Higher Class, (b) The common peoPle: 
The first section Constitutes of the king, the ee 
People and the money- lender. 


__ The ideal of benevolent kingship is expressed 
'm some of the proverbs. That the king is 4 Go 
in human form. He is the father and the sub- 


Jects are his sons and that the king and his suns 
Jects are two brothers. 


sian Proverbs carry the stamP a 
of the day t As heels which was the 0 
ee oe States till recently. lisa” 
ee ibeslal rts of violent methods for Lge 

S- His subjects are compare 


pueee Juice comes out when ginger is struc 
ard end pressed. So are the subjects. me 
pay taxes all is 


right - sure 
exerted on them, 9g When violent pres! 


the Oriyas are the 


unless they are be 
Violence is the m 


best. But they d 
aten. According to thi ng 
Ost successful method of ruli 
The people should be beaten ie 
down and then one should sit ov 
any of their cases. There 99° 


ig t 


Proverb: 


‘If you like to stay 
in kingdom of a raja. 


Do not cover your out-house ! 


For that will create the impression that the 
“owner is a well-to-do-person and the despotic 
tuler may order to carry away all his movable 
property. 


The money-lender is very exacting, naturally 
un-popular among his borrowers. If he happens 
to be a neighbour of the borrower, he always 
asks for the debt and becomes as troublesome as 
an incurable ulcer on the ankle. The interest of 
the money-lender goes on increasing by leaps 
and bounds. Even the king with boundless 
Property is unable to pay up the increased interest 
of a single borrowed grain. 


The common people appear in numerous ways. 
Some look jealous and  revengeful, others 
ungrateful and shameless. Some are clever 
enough to kill two birds at one shot, others 
show equal cleverness in visiting . the place of 
pilgrimage to see god and take this opportunity 
to sell their commodity. But a few of them are 
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As a result of implem 


silly enough to sow the wind to reap the 
whirlwind. Some who carry a small business of 
ginger are shameless enough to enquire of the 
price of a ship. 


Some, showy by nature, are too poor to afford 
for rich dresses, beg them from others: nod _ their 
heads like fools if you ask them the price. 
Among these people we notice the lady drawing 
a long veil, a show of her shyness, but shouting 
at the top of her voice audible to a public 
place. 


We also discover the village quack, a drunkard. 
the astrologer, a liar, the callous master cruel to 
his old bullocks, feeding them less and making 
them work very hard, a truthful merchant, a shy 
prostitute suffering for her un-business like 
manners. We also find people who lend money 
to friends and lose friendship, participate actively 
in others’ quarrel, poke their nose into others’ 
affairs and suffer. Three fools are most conspi- 
Cuous among them: one who sits idle on the 
embankment of the tank. the second who lands 
his ears to hearsay, the third who watches 


gambling. 


BUTING SURPLUS LAND TO S.C. AND S. T. FAMILIES 


enting the land ceiling laws in the State, nearly 
land have been vested with Government. 


Of this, 


; f surplus 
17D a eae cres have been distributed to 1 lakh 16 thousand 


1 lakh 39 thousand 832 a 
170 eligible families till July, 
Caste and 43 tho 
distributed land 44 th 
Caste and 58 thousan 
than 73 per cent of the 
Scheduled Tribe an 

70 per cent of total num 


1986 including 40 thousand 212 Scheduled 


usand 029 Scheduled Tribe families. Similarly, out of the 
ousand 741 acres have been allotted to the Scheduled 


d 286 acres to Scheduled Tribe members. 
land has been distributed to the members of 


d Scheduled Caste families who constitute more than 
ber of beneficiaries. 


Thus, more 


ARTICLE BANK 


Articles on various aspects of the State, 
i. e., Indology and Orissa studies covering inter alia 
historical aspects flora and fauna, anthropological 
features, customs & rituals, culture and education, 
agriculture, industrial development, rural development 
and management, trade & commerce, social and 
economic growth & demography, pattern of 
administration, places of tourist interest, ecology, 
tourism and wild life archaeology, implementation 
of 20-Point Programme, etc. are invited from the 
scholars, writers and authors, both in English & 
Oriya, for publication in the ‘Utkal Prasanga’ and 
‘Orissa Review’, the monthly journals of Orissa State 
Government. The contributors should transmit the 
articles (in duplicate), legibly written, typed on one 
side of foolscap size Paper with adequate margin 
to facilitate editing and Printing. Remuneration 
pH hides eo eR for publication 
eee ound acceptable for 
publication will be returned to the authors, 


Articles may be sent to the Editor, ‘Utkal 
Prasanga’ and ‘Orissa Review’, Information & Public 
Relations Department, Orissa, Bhubaneswar-75 1001 


DIRECTOR 
Information & Public Relations Department 
Government of Orissa, Bhubaneswar-75| 00! 
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Sakta Sites and Monuments of 


Cuttack 


district 


Dr. R. P. Mohapatra 


The district of Cuttack has a good number 
of Sakta monuments. To facilitate general 
information a brief account of the leading 
Ones is furnished below. This © account 
includes a reference to the site. description of 
the monuments and_ identification of the 


Presiding deity. 


Viraja and Sapta Matrukas of Jajpur 
located on the 


Jajpur of the Virajakshetra 

bank of the sacred Vaitarani river in Cuttack 
district is one of the oldest holy places of 
Orissa whose presiding deity, a two-handed 
Mahisamardini Durga hes been assigned a 
date in the Gupta period by competent 
Scholars. Jajpur was the capital of the 
Bhaumakaras and the Somavamsis and it also 
continued to be a place of great importance 

and the 


during the rule of the Gangas 


Suryavamsi Gajapatis. 

The present Viraja temple is of a modern 
Construction. It is located within a spacious 
Compound surrounded by high masonry walls 
With battlements and main opening on the 
Sastern side, The main shrine is built in rekha 
Otder wherecs the jagamohana ‘ep‘esents pidha 


design, Both the structures are thickly 
Plastered in lime mortar. Within the premises 
are numerous miniature shrines containing 


detached fragments from ruined temples, votive 
S'valingas, loose sculptures and hero stones. 
The sanctum-sanctorum presetves the presiding 


deity, Viraje. The image is said to have been 
rought from the tuined temple at Kalasapur 
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located in the clgse vicinity of Jajpur town 


as such it has no bearing on the present 
Viraja_ temple. Goddess Viraja, a form of 
Mahisamardini Durga is fashioned in the 


attitude of killing Mahisasura, the buffalo demon, 
She thrusts a long spear in the right and hand and 
firmly held the tail of the buffalo-demon in 
the left hand. The demon is_ incomplete 
animal form. Her mount, the lion is shown 
attacking the demon from the right. Two- 
handed Mahisamardini Durga images are gene- 
rally regarded as the earliest form of this 
deity. No where in Orissa two-handed 
Mahisamardini Durga images are worshipped as 
presiding deities of temples. 


Within the residential premises of the Sub- 
divisional Officer of Jajpur are preserved three 
colossal images of Chamunda, Indrani and 
Varahi of the Saptamatruka group. These 
images in sitting posture measure around 9 
feet in height and 6 feet in breadth and 
fashioned in hard chlorite stone. 


At Dasasvamedha ghat on the right bank of 
the Vaitarani river one can notice another 
group of Saptamatrukas installed in a row 
within a modern masonry shrine. These images 
though small in dimension in comparision to 
the group of Saptamatrukas referred to above 
of the place yet larger in size to the groups 
found elsewhere in Orissa. For the present 
images of Chamunda, Varahi, Indrani, Vaishnavi, 
Sivaduti, Kaumari and Mahesvari are found under 
active worship. The order of their placement has 
been greatly disturbed. They are all seated in 


; 


lotus pedestals with respective mounts carved 
in front and babies held in one of their left 
hands. Hands with attributes of some of these 


matruka images have also been mutilated. The 
Sivaduti image is designed in shape of an 
emeacicted old lady seated on the pedestal 


with both knees raised upwards. 


2. Bhattarika of Baramba 

Bhattarika one of tho famous Sakta pithas of 
Orissa is located on the right bank of the Maha- 
nadi near village Sasanga of Baramba area of 
Cuttack district. The presiding deity Bhatiarika 
of this place is greatly revered by the religious 
minded devotees of the adjoining gavjats. In 
view of its picturesque set up large number of 
pilgrims throng to the place round the year. Their 
number multiply during Dashara days. 


The main shrine prese:ving goddess Bhattarika 
is built in pidha order end thickly plastered with 
lime mortar. It has no significant architectural 
merit. The central niches of the side walls 
preserve parsvadevata images like Ganesh, 
Kartikeya and Mahisamardini Durga of much letey 
finish. The presiding deity worshipped in the 
name of Bhattarika is seated cross legged ona 
lotus pedestl. She displays Varada mudra in 
the right hand and a full-blown lotus flower in 
the left hend. Her iconographic features corres- 
hond to the image of Tara of the Buddhist 
pantheon. Within the jagamohana images of 
Sutya, Kubera and Ganesh are preserved, 


3. Churchika of Banki 


Banki hes become femous for its presiding 
deity Churchika enshrined in a much later temple 
onthe top of the Ruchika hill, The place is 
associated with Parasurama of the Ramayana 
fame who spent a major of his life in Propitiating 
goddess Churchika. A small river, (now extinct) 
under the name of Renuka passed near this 
small hillock. The main temple, though archi- 
tecturally of no attraction. its front wooden 
mandapa preserves remarkable specimens of 
Orissan art in wood carvings. The main shrine 
and the jagamohaya, both built in Pidha design 
are throughly plastered with lime mortar. 


The Presiding deity has been firmly fixed to 
the back well of the Senctum-sanctorum, 
course of time the image has been greatly 
weathered. To help identification 9 replica of 
the presiding deity is kept in the central niche 
of the outer southern well of the main shrine. On 


In 
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the basis of this image the main deity which is 
worshipping as Churchika Thakurani can be 
identified with goddess Chamunda. She is carved 
seated on a prostrate human body. Her emacia- 
ted body is decorated with a gailand of human 
skulls. In her four right hands she displays 
sword, spear, short dagger and gesture of offering 
boons. The three left hands onthe other hand 
represent severed head, blood- cup and damavu. 
Through the small finger of the remaining. 
one left hand she licks blood held in one of the 
hands of this side. Her decorative costumes 
and ornaments are all weathered. From _ icono- 
graphic and artistic point of view such images 


can be placed in the Shaumakara period of 
Orissa history. 


4. Sarala of Jhankada 


The famous shrine of Sarala Thakurani of 


the 
People indicate to the 
ple of this goddess at a 
se neighbourhood. Thes? 
'€ to its construction jn the Bhau- 
@ Period. The present Sarala image is an 


of Mahisamardini. Durga to which Sarsla 
Dasa, the author of 


Jhankada is built on the ruins of an earlier 
temple. The Orginal temple was destroyed by 
the Muslim jiconoclasts during rule of 


Aurengzeb. The local 

ruins of the Orginal tem 
Place Situated in the clo 
rulns indicate 
makar 
image 


Saiea: ; Oriya Mohabharata greatly 

#7 co 'In eight hands the image represents 
arecteristic  atiribut akara 

period. es of the Bhaum 


5. Pancha Varchi of Satabhaya 


ae Situated close to the sea shore in 
Worship sae Cuttack district is famous for 
fortunately op. en'S (Pancha Varahi). UN 
on pe | One of the Varahi images has been 
under the ny Place a crudely fashioned deltY 
The other ° of Bata Kumari has been installed. 
Janjali on Varahi images are worshiped 4$ 

im Bimalai and Panchuvarahi. A 
: ashioned in daik chlorite ston? 
Mensions. They sit on plail 


both le the 
gS _ stretched down — 
Each one of them displays fish in the right 


nd Kull-cup iN the left. They are marke 
¥ and dishevelled hair erranged |" 
4 them, 


SCat. 
hand a 


a 
‘ie The ex-ruler of ce 

Ir Sonty-shed over these images 
Probe! Preservation and widtehipes 


6, Saptamatrukas of Sathalpur 
Sathalpur near Alanahat in Jagatsinghpur 
Subdivision of Cuttack district is noted for its 
Saptamatruka and Ekapada Bhairava shrines. 
‘Both the structures are now in ruins. The 
images installed in them are seen much below 


the surrouding ground level. 


The Saptamatruka images of this place are 
fashicned separately but arranged in a row. 
They are flanked by Ganesh and Virabhadra. A 
lone image of Yama, too, found near these 
images. The Saptamatrukas include figures of 
Kaumari, Brahmani, Mahesvari, Varahi, Indrani, 
Vaishnavi and Chamunda. Except Chamunda, 
all the matruka figures are seated in afdhaparyan- 
kasana. The figure of Chamunda is however, 
seen standing on adead body. Again except 
Chamunda, the other matrukas hold a baby each 
in her left lap. The Chamunda figure is eight- 
armed and except the one displaying Varadamudra 
others are dameged and missing. A garland of 
humen-skulls encircles her body. The other 
matruka figures are represented with their mark of 
cognizances below respective pedestials. 


The Ekapada Bhairavai mage in the other ruined 
temple is standing over a lotus pedestal below 
Which is seen a prostrate human figure. His 
atterdants on the sides are also envisaged on 
separate lotus pedestals. Of the four hands of 
the Ekapada Bhairava image, three are damaged 
and missing but the remaining one oon 
varada mudra. A gatland _of humen-skulls 
encircles his body. From artistic and eth lp 
Phic point of view the Sakta images of See 
Can be assigned a date in the Somava 


Period, 


7. Bhagavati of Suklesvar at 
The Bhagavati temple of Suklesvara is none 
amidst the ruins of the Manikesvara Siva a 


A t 
Cther tomplag 2 Jogality. The presen 
her tomplos of the Tin recent years 


hagavati tompl ch renovate 

‘ ati temple, mu ad) 
built in pidha order and thoroughly ea 
The presiding deity, a Mahisemardin ; 


vatl. 
§9@ worshipped here as goddess poe 
Sho appears to be the biggest Manat ae 
"ga image in Orissa. She 's designe Ne 
mtd of killing demon Mas ee at 
from the decapitated pares the 
lying over the lotus pene 
onobPed off head of. the buffalo too. i ay 
Wey the pedestal. Lion the eeniene Ts Ui pts 
the Goddess is engaged in attacking t) 
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from the left flank. Of the ten hands of the 
goddess, three of the left side and four of the 
right side are damaged and missing alongwith 
the attributes held in them. The remaining two 
hends of the left side represent shake and bow 
and one hand of the right side holds an arrow 
dragged from the quiver fixed to her shoulder. 
The image can safely be placed in the Ganga 
period. Two other eight-armed Mahisemardini 
Durga images datable to the Bhaumakara period - 
are also noticed within ruins of this place. 


8. Bhagavati of Batesvar 

The Bhagavati temple of Batesvara is situated 
on the left bank of the Chitrotpala river near 
Salepur of Cuttack district. The Sankaresvara 
Siva temple once located near it has already 
fallen to the river bed. The Bhagavati temple 
of this place is built in pidha order and 
thoroughly plastered with lime mortar. Lower 
portion of the ada of this temple has partially 
been covered by earth. The niches of the outer 
walls are all devoid of figure sculptures. Within 
the sanctum-sanctorum of this temple, a 
remarkable Mahisemardini Durga image in the 
Name of Bhagabati is under wo'ship. As per 
local tradition this image is earlier than the 
Bhagavati image of village Suklesvar of the same 
She has ten hands but some of them 


district. 

are damaged and _ refixed. She has been 
fashioned in the attitude of Killing demon 
Mahisasura. Since the interior part of the 


sanctum-sanctorum is extremely dark even during 
day time it was not possible to closely examine 
the attributes held in each hand. However, as 
understood from the temple priest she represents 
all the conventional attributes of a ten-armed 
Mahisamardini Durga image of Orissa. 


The Jagamohana of this temple is also 
desiyjned in the same pidha order. It preserves 
three remarkable brass idols of Chandrasekhar, 
Parvati and Kali recovered from the river bed 
some Years back. The Kali image of this group 
is worshipped as Panchamukhi Kali by the local 
people. She has five faces and ten arms. 
Four of her faces represent the four cardinal 
directions while the fifth one fashioned at the 
top represents the sky. Of her ten hands two 
are shown in abhaya and varada mudras. The 
remaining eight hands are provided with emblems 
like rosary, trident goad, spear, noose manuscript, 
bow and skull-cup. She has a garland of human 
skulls, spread over the front part of the body. 
A dead human figure is laying below her lotus 


decorative ornaments, costumes 


pedestal. Her 
and coiffure are extremely beautiful and varied 
in nature. 


9. Dhakulei of Pratapanagari 


The Dhakulei Thakurani shrine of village 
Pratapanagari is situated on the  Cuttack- 
Bhubaneswar section of the National High Way 
No. 5. Besides the sakta shrine, the place also 
yielded several figures of Jaina Tirthankaras and 
Sasanedevis and an interesting image of Lakshmi- 
Narayana. The main shrine has already been 
collapsed. Its front Jagamohana too has no 
roof at present. A spacious masonry mandapa 
has been constructed in front of the shrine for 
use of devotees during festive occasions. The 
presiding deity under the name Dhakulei 
Thakurani is an image of Chamunda Seated on a 
dead body in ardhaparyanka pose. A garland 
of humen skulls encircles her body. All the 
eight hands including the attributes held in them 
are badly mutilated. The gajacharma avarana is 
faintly visible on the back slab. Her emaciated 
body, sunken-belly, gaping mouth and protruding 
eye-balls are awe inspiring. The figure closely 
resembles the Chamunda image of Dharmesala 
area now preserved in Orissa State Museum in 
workmanship. During the Month of Chaitra a 
great festival is held here every year. 


10. Saptamatrukas of Dharmasala Area 


Dharmasala aiea of Cuttack district yielded a 
large number of Brahmanical sculptures of which 
the Saptamatruka images once installed in 
village Chahata appear to be quite noteworthy. 
Of the entire group only four figures, i. e., Indrani, 
Vaishnavi, Varahi and Chamunda have since 
been shifted to the Orissa State Museum for 
preservation and display. Each of the figures 
Measure roughly 2”6”X1'6” in size. Their 
artistic elaboration cf decorative ornaments 
including the bejewelled crowns deserve special 
attention. All the figures except Chamunda are 
having babies on their laps and lost in deep 
meditation. Their conventional mounts have 
been carved below their lotus pedestals. The 
Chamunda image is remarkably fashioned with 
display of complete human anatomy, Its skeletal 
body, sunken belly, protruding eyeballs, flaming 
hairdo and riding over dead boby infested by 
jacksls appear very awe inspiring. Another 
twelve-atmed Mahisamardini Durga image datable 
to the 8th century A. D. has also been collected 
from this area for display in the Orissa State 
Museum. 
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11. Mahisamardini Durga of Durgapur 


A good number of stone sculptures were 
recovered from the bed of Brahmani river near 


village Durgapur cn the Cuttack-Balasore section _ 


of the National Highway and now preserved in 
a newly built masonry structure. The sculptures 
include figures from Buddhist and Brahmanical 
pantheons. The Sakta figures of the place 
represent Mahisamardini Durga and Chamunda 
images. Of the two Mahisamardini Durga 
images, the larger one is fegarded as the 
presiding deity of the place from which the place 
possibly derived its name. Of her eight hands, 
two afe damaged and missing. The rest six 
hands display sword, spear, disc, bow, snake and 
shield. Mahisasura emerging from the decapi- 
tated body of the buffalo is engaged in serious 
fight with the goddess. The other Durga image, 
though in small magnitude represents similar 
iconographic traits. 


The Chamunda image of the place is designed 
seated on a prostrate human body. She displays 
demaru, skull-cup, Khatvanga, rosary and severed 
head in five of her six hands. She licks the 
blood from the skull-cup by the small finger of 
her remaining sixth hend. Her skeletal body, 
sunken belly, bulging eye-balls, protruding 
teeth and gatland of human-skulls are remarkably 


fashioned. Gajacharma is represented at her 
back, 


12. Bhagavati of Parahata 


Village Parahata is situated in the Balikuda 
Police-station area of Cuttack district, The 
Bhagavati temple of this place has been built on 
the ruins of an earlier shrine. The presiding 
Bhagavati image tepresents the Characteristic 
features of a ten-armed Mahisamardini Durga 
Her five right hands hold khadga, sula, chakra: 
saras and pasa and the five left hands on the 
other hand display dhala, ghanta, parasu, dhanu 
and khetaka. She is designed in the attitude o 
fighting with demon Mahisasura who emerges 
from the decapitated body of the buffalo lying 
over the lotus pedestal. Lion, her conventiona 
mount also appears attacking the demon from 
the right, Within the Jagamohana of the temple 


mere appears another eight-armed Mahisamerdif! 
Durga image. 


13. Chandi and Gadachandi_ of cuttack 
Town. 
Cuttack Town h i kta 
i as Sa 
shrines, two prominent ; 


On@ under the name of Cuttack Chand! 
(See page 58) 


Gandhian Contribution to Modernisation 


Dr. Narayan Hazary 


I cclemnisation stands for rationalism. Ration- 
alism is based on humanism. Rationalism 
Pertains to human values. A number of Indian 
Political thinkers have contributed towards 
Modernisation. They are Swami Vivekananda, 
Raja Rammohan Ray, Dayananda Saraswati, 
Balgangadhar Tilak, Gopal Krushna Gokhale, 
Arabinda, Mahatma Gandhi, M. N. Ray, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, etc., Gandhiji occupied an 
eminent position among these thinkers. 


Gandhi was born in 1869 and lived up to 
1948, During his time he was confronted with 
many problems that bedevilled the nation. The 
foremost problem was that of freedom. India 
Was a colony and the colonial power drained 
India economically. The countly was pro- 
gressively impoverished in body, mind and spirit. 


There was hunger, poverty and unemployment 
in the country. Massive and abysmal poverty 
Was endemic. A large number of people ses 
Life was living death to them. Gandhi believec 
that unless the foreign yoke was removed it 
Would not be possible to effectively tackle the 
€Conomic problems of the country. To bring in 
Sconomic development and social advancement 
it was imperative that the country must be free 
and should have a Government chosen by the 
People. Hence, he worked for the independence 
of the country. The country became free on 
18th August 1947 under his unique, extraordinary, 
“paralleled and_ inspiring leadership and gets 

&@nk cheque for modernisation. This ane P 
SPrang from suffering, sacrifice and self- ees 

Ut the country is not fully free today pet oe . 
of the sense of in security from which the w ce 
World suffers due to the mad race for nuciea 

at as well as because of the economic 


dependence for aid on the rich nations of the 
world. 


He believed that in spite of the many 
weaknesses from which it suffered, democracy 
was the best form of Government. It was a 
Government which provided a set of political 
rulers who were chosen by the people. This 
created a representative political system which 
could be responsive to public opinion. Therefore, 
Gandhi worked for a democratic Government in 
free India. A democratic political system was 
bequathed to the nation by the constituent 
Assembly on 26th January 1950 and this opened 
up unlimited opportunity for the free play of 
modern political skills. But democracy could 
not have free and fully play because of feudal 
pulls, deprivation, economic inequality and social 
obscurantism in free India. 


The struggle for freedom was based on non- 
violence. Non-voilence wes an article of faith 
with Gandhi. He believed in the absolute value 
of truth and truth appeared to him as violence 
begetting violence and resulting in total destruc- 
tion of all concerned. His faith in non-violence 
as an instruments to achieve freedom sprang 
from his love for mankind and his commitment 
to peace. It revolutionised the character of the 
political struggle in India. 


Gandhi accorded great importance to the 
individual. He was a believer in individual 
well being, individual freedom and individual 


dignity. He was of the view that it was the 
responsibility of the State to create conditions for 
satisfying the basic needs of an individual. He 
placed great store on individual freedom. State 
interference on the lives of individuals was not 
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favourably looked upon by him. He wanted 
evety individual to be self-made and self- 
dependent. He knew that an individual who 


depended on the State for everything lost his 
spirit of initiative and ultimately lost his freedom 
and became a slave to the State. This was not 
only a modern concept but also a concept 
having eternal validity. 


It is basically for this reason that he preferred 
a political system where a high place was given 
to decentralisation of power. This Stood for 
decentralisation of political, economic and social 
power. India is a country of villages. A little 
more than 76 per cent of our people live in 
villages. Gandhi used to say India lives in 
her villages. He wanted the villages to be 
self-sufficient, politically, economically and 
socially. He wanted the villages to be 
self-governing. He wanted the villages to 
produce their own food, clothes and other 
necessaries. He wanted the villages to be 
centres of culture. That was his approach to 
the modernisation of the socio-politico-economic 
system of the country. But modern India 
has given very littlle Power and responsibility 
to the villages to be self governing and 
self-developing. 


The Chief problem of village in India was its 
poverty. Gandhi perceived that unemployment 
caused poverty. Agriculture which was the 
mainstay of the villages could not absorb 
everyboby all the time. Therefore, he pleaded 
for the setting up of cottage, village and small 
scale industries in the rural areas. The young, 
energetic, educated and enlightned from the 
villages flocked to the urban centres in search of 
employment. This resulted in brain drain. 
This adversely affected the quality of life in the 
villages. Industrialisation and urbanisation were 
to him the twin evils of modern. civilization. 
He couid see the lack of physical amenities, 
pollution, claustrophobia, social tension and 
alienation in cities. His call “Back to villages’ 
was given in this background. He was of the 
view that if educated people could stay in 
villages then enlightened public opinion could 
prevail in villages. That would lead to settling 
of village diputes in the village council led by the 
panchayat. Taking village disputes to courts and 
police-stations led to the flight of the hard 
earned income of the villager to the town. 
He understood that the spirit of community dwelt 
in villages. It was here that there was scope for 


limitless voluntary co-operative community 
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endeavour for development. He visualised 
self-sufficient and self-governed villages to be 
the centres of development and democracy. 


The concept of village swaraj was a mosi modern 
and radical one. 


Gandi strongly advocated the reintroduction 
of the Charkha in a modernised form to every 
home in rural India. That was his medicine for 
the ailment of underemployment and unemploy- 
meni in villages. He was against mechanisation 
in trades which threw off millions from work. 
Mechanisation was approved by him when it 


relieved the worker from hard manual work 
and drudgery. 


Women constitute half of the population of 4 
Country. In India they remained poor, _illiterare, 
ignorant, backward, superstitious and neglected. 
They were exploited. Gandhi put great emphasis 
On Women's education. When a man 'S 
educated an individual is educated but when 4 
Woman is educated a family is educated. That 
speaks of the tremendous influence of the 
mother on the children. Most part of the fot- 
mative years of a child are spent with the mothe’. 
Hence the influence of the mother on the 
Physicai, mental and moral development of the 
Child. He wanted women to come to the public 
life and play a vital role in nation-building. He 
noted the capacity of women for tolerance 
harmony and love, This would, he believed, 


help in the reconstruction of public life. PM 
regretted the neglect 


from which wong 
Suffered. He worked fo; making women equa 
a men. He realised that if half of the POPU 
ation 


remained deprived and backward, the 
country and the world Would not progress an 
remain permanently backward. The innumerable 
dowry deaths speak eloquently about the status 
of women in modern India. They speak of the 
Sowing Povert™ of the spirit of the nation. 


Gandhi Considere 
on the social fabric 
when he saw the pl 


d untouchability to be 4 plo! 
of India. He felt greatly ia 
i od castle: 
He called them Depo Crea dea! 
to God. _ He considered the practice 4 
Untouchability to be inhuman. He unde/stoo™ 
Pea harm that the heartless 4" 
ot, ana Practice was doing to the social Ne" yy 
: Country. He incessantly and tireles id 
worked throughout his life for the removal of t fe 
ee Sovial practice. He believed th” 
: ‘ee as the Harijans who constituted 4 He 
‘gment of the Papulation remained a cancel? 
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growth on the body politic of the country, the 
Country's spirit would be poisoned and it would 
adversely affect every aspect of the country’s life. 
In spite of the abolition of untouchability in ihe 
Constitution and reservation of seats in the 
legislative bodies, jobs and educational 
institutions, the Harijens in modern India remain 
a most miserable lot. They pose a Challenge to 
the social conscience of the country. The 
burning down of Harijan hamlets, because of the 
demand of the Harijan agricultural labour to get 
a living wage bears ample testimony to the very 
unsatisfactory State of the Harijans in the 
country. 


Throughout ithe ages philosophers have 
always agreed that education is the surest means 
to reconstruct and transform society on the right 
lines. Gandhi saw education as a tool for the 
physical, mental, intellectual, moral and_ spiritual 
growth of the child. He put highest value on 
work experience. He wanted that children in 
Schools must learn through work. They must 
acquire skills. He wanted children to imbibe 
tho spirit of dignity of labour, Manual wotk 
Was necessary for the health of the body, mind 
and spirit. He emphasized that education should 
inculcate the humanitarian, moral and_ spiritual 
values. His scheme of education was named 
as Basic Education. It is a sad commentary on 
the perception and performance of the modern 
Indian political masters that they did not give 
due place to Manual work and acquiring of skills 
in education by students. As a result, today, 
the educated look down upon manual work 
and have become unfit for every thing except 
desk jobs. This has accentrated the problem 
of unemployment in — India. The Kothari 
Commission on education dubbed the educated 
as the pen pushers. They are the SLi 
who produce nothing of importance and live fit 
labour and produce of the farmers and wor! ers. 
Gandhi laid great stress on character pula 
Hence, his emphasis on moral education. ; 
Wanted the educated people to be aware : 
their social responsibility to the deprivea, 


exploited and suffering. 
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Gandhi's attitude to life and its problems was 
a constructive and positive one. He _ believed 
man to be good. He adjured conflicts and 
confrontation and laid stress on harmony and 
Co-operation. This was his technique in the 
fresdom struggle. He tried to win over the 
opponent through sacrifice and suffering. He 
always appealed to the good sense of a person 
and tried to move his heart, He wanted this 
technique to be applied to international politics 
in conflict-resolution. He was a great advocate 
of world peace. 


Gandhi's view of life was very basic to his 
whole philosophy. He believed in simple living 
and high thinking. He lived it. He lived a life of 
self-denial and limited wants. He was of the 
view that nobody should consume more than 
necessary for his body. He was sad when he 
found allround consumerism among _ affluent 
people. The Surplus wealth of an individual was 
to be held in trust for the benefit of the deprived 
and the downtrodden in the society. This was 
his concept of trusteeship. He worked for 
minimisation of wants. Consumerism led to 
over exploitation of nature and the consequent 
damage to the environment and ecological 
disaster. He was also for family planning but 
wanted this to be done through self-restraint. 
Abortions he viewed with horror as they 
Originated from selfishness and were based on 
Violence. 


Gandhi attached absolute importance to the 
purity of means. For the attainment of the ends 
the means must be ethical. Even if the end was 
good it could not be achieved by hook or by 
crook. The nature of the means adopted 
invariably influenced the ends. Unethical means 
cannot deliver good things. That is why during 
the freedom struggle he gave absolute value to 
the purity of means. Non-violence and 
satyagraha as political means are to be Under- 
stood in this context. He gave absolute value 
to truth. His life was a perpetual quest for truth. 
The title of his autobiography as “My experiments 
with truth” can be understood in this 
background. 


in Orissa: 
Orissa Forest 


Rubber Plantation 


Corporation 


(ORs Fen of the fact that large tracts of 
land could gainfully be brought under rubber 
cultivation in Orissa, the Orissa Forest Cor- 
Poration has already planted 100 Acres of 
forest lands in Dhani of Puri district with 
high yielding rubber. 50 acres were planted 
in 1985 and the other 50 acres in July 
this year. The planting materials required for 
the cultivation were brought from Kerala and 
Tripura. The O. F. C. which has undertaken 
this challenging task with the financial and 
technical support of the Indian Rubber Board, 
proposes to expand the area under rubber 
further in the coming years. 


Because of the awareness drive launched by 
the Rubber Board, there has been tremendous 
response from the farming community in Orissa 
to try this plantation crop. This year, 
over 100 farmers from different parts of the 
State have come forward to plant rubber in 


the lands owned by them and are awaiting 
financial 


and technical assistance from the 

Rubber Board. 
In order to intensify its services to the 
Orissa farmers, the Rubber Board will be 


opening a zonal office at Bhubaneswar in the 
near future, manned by competent technical 
Personnel and headed by a Deputy § Rubber 
Production Commissioner. Steps for establishing 
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a 600 Acre Nuclear Rubber estate-cum-Training 
Centre in Dhenkanal district have also been 
initlated. To ensure the supply of quality 
planting materials the Board would scon start 


a tubber nursery in en area of 25 acres in 
Orissa. 


The Rubber Plantation Development Schem® 
of the Rubber Board provides to extend 
Rs. 5,000 as cash subsidy and Rs. 13,000 
&S Soft loan at reduced rate of interest pet 
hectare to those who come forward to plant 
rubber in Orissa, besides free supply of high 
yielding planting materials, This scale of 
assistance is adequte to cover the full cost 


of cultivation needed to bring a hectare ° 
tubber plantation to the level of maturity i7 
seven years. The Orissa Forest Corporation 
at Bhubaneswar will serve as the contact 
agency for Orissa farmers, _ till the Rubber 
~ ard sets up its own  estabiishment 0" 
Promoting rubber Cultivation in Orissa. 


is out in a big W4 
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The Culé of Sixty-four Yoginis 


INTRODUCTION 


Sakta tantrism occupies a unique place in the 
history of Indian religions for throwing its portals 
Pen to the people of all strata of the society. 
This religion played a very significant “tole 
'ndividually and collectively (with other religions) 
in shaping the Indian wey of life and in 
enriching Indian art and architecture, language 
and literature, The rich heritage of this country 
Could not have been so Colourful, diverse, all 
Comprehensive all pervasive, _ mythical and 
Mysterious save the flow of Tantricism. — Its 
Career is, therefore, remarkable for its manifold 
Contributions to the Indlan culture. 
imbibed the quintessence 


The Tantric religi i 
Rep fencligles of the monotheistic 


! vedic religi he essence 
: gion, the ess f 
Philosophy of the Upanishads, the Bhakt! gee 
© Puranas and the mantra elements © 
own way 


tharva Veda and expressed’ in its 


‘ttracting a large sagment of the pails Hh 
as, ¢ ntinuous history 
poreguone an og pe iod till the 


wn tight from the prevedic 


: e of its 
®ginning of the modern ege- In fouls tan 
8Yolution jt crept into almost all the ty” 

t veriety of ne 


'eligions and introduced a grea ae cemple 
aotls and goddesses, 2 new fYP° 0 centres 
*Ichitecture and thus creating numerous 


0 j 4 
Worship known as_pithes. 
0 clucidate the 


In thi joing t 
, 's paper | am not g® rate 
'Story of tantricism as it;needs @ pam a 
treatment, This much can be said ere detieved 
td Tantra which in Kasika Vritti 1S ©&" 


if i G means in a 
om. the root ‘Tan’ (to spread) h_ knowledge 


iPetific sense the scripture by which "MeN 
Spread or as in the Kamikage ing tattva 
Promulgates profound matters concern 


Dr. H. C. Das 


and mantra. According to WMiruttara 
tantra is called the fifth veda. In fact, a good 
deal of the~ heterodox elemenis has been 
introduced into the tantra from time to time, on 
account of the general community of purpose in 
the esoteric practices of all grades. The tantric 
sadhana concerns the attainment of ascendancy 
over the forces of nature by the exoteric ritual 
of the vedic type, as well as by the exoteric 
ritue! involving the Yogic practice, its aim being 
the union of the two principles, the Siva and the 
Sakti. 


The history of tantrism is traced fiom the Indus 
valley civilisation. Saktism and Saivism formed 
the spiritual aspects of the non-Aryans. living in 
Harappa and Mohenjodaro. Saivism and 
Sektism, the two schools of tantra metaphysics, 
were the official raiigions of the non-Aryans of 
the Indus valley civilization. Siv and Sakti, the 
dual deities symbolising the two schools, were 


tantra, 


their principal divine bejngs and were 
worshipped. The archeological — treesures 
recovered from Mohenjodaro. and Harappa 


substantiate that tantrism was the predominent 
religion and spiritual faith of ancient India, 
Tantra and Sakti, therefore, are stated to be ihe 
contribution of non-Aryan people. The Avyan 
culture was greatly modified by the ¢antric cult 
of non-Atyans. Lord Siva, the deity of the 
non-Aryans, transformed the crude form of black 
magic into an intuitional . science. « Being the 
founder of tantra, he is known es Adiguru Maha 
Yogi (great ascetic in the pre-historic period) he 
passed through different stages of evolution 
showing different manifestations. During the 
earlier vedic petiod, society being patriarchal 
subordinated the female principle. Towards the 
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at2: vodic p2-iod Ambika, Kali, Durga and other 
non-vedic female deities appeared as the consorts 
of vedic male gods, thus gradually paving the 
way for the full pantheon. Ina slow proc:ss 
of evolution Siva originally a non-Aryan god 


occupied pre-eminent position in the vedic 
pantheon and his conso.t Uma became a 
pawetful goddess. Through the process of 


assimilation various manifestations of Sakti 
appeared while many old deities were dropped 
out of the pantheon. In the Upanishadic period 
Sakta Puanishads upheld the female princ’ple <s 
the omnipresent, omniscient and omnipotent 
creator, preserver and destroyer of the universe. 
Here we get the indication of the incompre- 
hensible character of the great goddess. The 
puranas, through their simple and lucid language 
blended with legends, appecled to all types of 
people. The concept of gods and goddesses 
were conceived with incong‘aphic features and 
the mode of worship and rituals. The religion of 
the puranas is pvactically polytheistic and yet 
essentially pantheistic. 


All trends of thought evolved from the pre- 
vedic period took a concrete shape under the 
Guptas who while compiling all religious texts 
patronised the carving of the gods and god- 
desses in three dimensional forms according 
to the iconographic features and foundation 
of the religious edifices for abodes of these 
deities. 


By the 7th century A. D., Orissa or Uddiyana? 
or Udra rosa to eminence as one of the greatest 
Centres of Tantrism. According to Hevajratantra 
(7th century A. D.) Uddiyana, — Purnagiri, 
Kamarupa and Jalandhar were the four great 
centres of tantrism. Udra* according to inscrip- 
tion was a visaya in the Uttara Tosali comprising 
the present Dhenkanal and Balasore districts, 
Midnapur and no.thern Cuttack, Kalika Purana® 
indicates that the first Brahmanical Tantric Pitha 
in India originated and developed in Odradesa 
the presiding deities of which were Lord 
Jagannatha and Katyayani. Tine Buddhist text 
Sadhanamala® tefers to Uddiyana as one of the 
four pithas. Uddiyana identified with the 
Present coastal Qrissa has the abounding 
archaeological evidences, historical accounts 
and legendary records to prove the prevalence 
of Sakta  tantrism since 4th century A. D. 
Vajtayana Buddhism originated in Uddiyana 
and spread to other parts of the country. The 
Rudrayamala of the 11th century refers to 
Uddana as one of the ten principal pithas, 
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Similarly Kularnava tantra speaks of Kaling and 
Uddana as two out of the 18 pithas. Yajnarnava 
tantra cites Uddana zs one of the eight pithas 
and Kubjika tantra enumerates Viraja ane Uddana 
in the list of 42 pithas; Tantrasara lists Ekamra, 
Jaleswar, Odisa, and Uddena as 4 pithas out 
of the total fifty-one. 


The existence of numerous sakta tantic and 
Siva temples and myriads of sculptures in Orissa 
and availability of a saries of tentres in p:!mleat 
manuscript substantiate the statement of the 
Kalika Purana and other texts. Of the numerous 
tantra manuscripts mention may be made of 
Uddisa tantra, Kriyoddisa tantra Uddameswat 
tantra, Mahatra, Tantra, Chintamani Saradachatna 
Padhati, Bhubaneswar Pujapallya. Durgostava 
Chancrika, Durga Yognadipika, Tararchanataran- 
gini, Tarinikulasudhatarangini, Yajnabali_ tantla 
Sivarchana paddhati, Bhuvaneswari Prakasa 
Shyamarchana paddhati, Bidyapaddhati, Ugrataa 
Paddhati written by scholars of Orissa. Kalika 
Purana and Chandi Purana of Sarala Das 
Batabakaga and Mahabharata and manuscripts 
dealing with science and magic composed in 
different periods up to the 18th century clearly 


establish the Continuity and prevalence of Sakta 
tantrism in Orissa. 


Origin of the Yoginis 


_ The cult of Yoginis is an importent manifesta 
tlon of the all-pervasive Female Principle and 
an expression of the extreme form of Tantris™ 
The vedic and post-vedic literature mentions 
the names of some Yoginis which later on We! 
included in the list of 64 Yoginis. These 90% 
desses together assumed the status of a ¢U 


when the trend of Tantrism, spread in full 

woe By the 6th/7th century A. D. Yogin's 
accepted as a ’ anica 

tentiene regular cult of Brahm 


to agp of other Brahmanical cults we hav? 
the Purani eed origin of the Yoginis a 
zee © accounts. Tantras, popular sto! ie 

extant archaeological ramains. The Puranes: 


Shak al ol Vatalapanchavimsati and ot 
'terature contai i i ard ¢ 
the Yoginis n stories with reg 5 


Markandaya Pp 8 of t 
ane urana’, one f 
oa religious texts of the highest sanctitY 
omnisci of the omnipotent, omnipresent & 
born oes character of the Mahadevi who W@ 

out of the concentrated accumulated en?’ 


of al 

Qfarlasaue ig SO SESeyieio oe ‘The 
and hi i 

Stary: th his powerful associates: 


t 
© Markandaya Purana relates ihe 


the Matrikas were created from ithe energy of 
the major gods with their similar iconographic 
feature to help Ambika to kill the demons. 


Mahabhagabata Purana refersto the beautiful 
res dence of Kali circumscrib2d by a wall with 
four gates. The goddess is seated in the centre 
On the lion thtone attended by _ sixty-four 
Yoginis end sixty-four Bhairavas, As regards 
the oigin of the Yoginis there is another 
interesting story in the Matsya Purana. The 
Story runs that the gods and goddzsses having 
been oppressed by the demon king Andhkasura 
thought the possible way of killing him. When 
the demon attempted to snatch away Parvati, 
Siva waged a fearful battle against him. 
He was a peculiar demon end had the capacity 
to create innumetable demons of his Stature 
from the drops of blood gushed from his 
Wound. At this critical juncture Siva created 
as many es 197 terrible Matrikas with formidable 
appearance to drink blood oozing out of the 
Wounds of the demons. The Matrikas licked all 
drops of blood and finally killed the demon. After 
thedemon was killed these terrible goddesses 
Started their compaign of destruction of the 
Universe. Siva was in a dillma end prayed 
to Narasimha to save the Universe. Narasimha 
Created f.0m his enegy 32 mother goddesses 
looking more powerful and more terific than the 
Mothers created by Siva, The earlier mothers 
Could not stand the flash of wrath emanzting 
from the eyes of the later mothers and took 
Shelter jin fear with Narasimha who advised 
them to foster and guard the universe as man 
and animals look after their children. 


It is interesting to note that most of the 


atrikas recorded in Matsya Purana © found 
Mention later on in the list of sixty-four Yoginis. 
The composition of Markandeya § Purena, 
atsyg Purana, etc, is assignable to the 
Period between 5th and 6th century A. D.- 
tis reasonable to conclude that the calt of 
Oginis came to prominence during this period. 
he Kalika Purana of Ith century A. D. refers 
° the creation of sixty-four Yoginis and 
Neabakoti Katyayanis by the Mahadevi at the 
time of annihilating the demon king Mahisasura 
Nd his allies. 


Yogini Temple 

Eight Yoginj \ d 
‘ gini temples 

Stibuted in Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, 

‘adesh and Coimbatore district of Kerala. 

these four were discovered _ before 


iscovered so far are 
Uttar 
(10) 


qi 
Pp 
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1875 by the foreign archaeologists like 
Cunningham, Beglar and Macfarson. These 
are Bharaghat and Khujuraho in Madhya 
Pradesh, Ranipur-Jhariar in Orissa and 
Coimbatore in the south. The Yogini temple 
at Hirapur was discovered by the late historian 
K. N. Mahapstra. The remains of other 4 Yogini 
temples ere found at Sahahdal in Madhya 
Pradesh (images now preserved in the Dhubel 


Museum cf Chhatrapur district) at Miteuli and 


Dudhai in Lalitpur district of Uttar Prcdesh. 
All these temples except that Khajuraha are 
hypaethral. The different shape of Khajuraha 


temple was due to the nafrowness of the ridge 
on which it wes erected. Ezch of these temples 
has sixty-four niches assigned for 64 images. 
At Bharaghat the number of niches is more 
indicating the association of the female deities 
other than the Yoginis. The existence of the 
64 Yoginis in all these temples prove that number 
64 was a prescribed one <S the 64 Bhairavas, 
64 art, and 64 ratibendhas. 


It may be mentioned hee that no si/pasastras 
speck of circular Yogini temple. The Yogini 
temples possess no vimana or sikhara, no 
Jagamohana, no garbhagriha or sanctum, no 
main cult image or a central statue of divinity, 
no roof at all. Charles Fabri while dealing 
with two Yogini temples in Orissa points out 
that the structure of these temples is basically 
different from the Brahmanic and other Hindu 
shrines and belongs to another world 2, 
The view point of Fab:i cannot be evidently 
accepted. The Yogini temple is fundamentally a 
Brahmanice! architecture and the cult originated 
from the Brahmanical religion. The si/pasastra 
connected with circular Yogini temple has been 
lost alongwith many other texts. In the absence 
of relevant text with regard to the circular cloister 
we may consider the terms like Mandala, Yantra 
or Chakra which possibly found expression inthe 
form of circular Yogini temples. 


The wod Mandala used in the sense of 
‘Orb’ finds mention in the Jaittiriya Samhita, 
Brihadaranyaka, Upanishads Matsya Purana, 


Varaha Purana, Agni Purana Devi Purana, Sarada- 
tilaka, Yajnardaya tantra and also in Buddhist 
tantras like Nispanna Yogabali etc. These texts 
describe in detail the types of Mandalas, their 
designs, the way of preparing them, their 
utility, effect atc. The Mandala is considered 
to be the epitome of gods and goddesses. 
To worship a Mandala means to worship 
the deities. 


The chakra representing constant movement 
has no beginning and no ending but is perfectly 


symmetrical. The Yoginis in a circular tample 
might represent such unending _ ptinciple. 
Srichakra in particular, the form of supreme 


Szkti end Sive together, is verily the macrocosm 
as well as micrososm i. e. the body of the two in 
one, Siva and Sakti. 


Tha male and femele piinciples ave represented 
by the symbols of the Linga znd the Yoni 
together. This conception later on must have 
been exemplified in the form of Yogini temple 
with Siva as the central figure and Yoginis in 
verious incatnations of Pa:vati in Mandala. \n 
view of the above discussion we may come to a 
tentative conclusion thet the circular architectural 
design of the Yogini temple is an_ iconic 
representation of Siva and Sakti in Mandala. 


64-Yogini temple at Hirapur of Orissa’ 

The 64-Yogini temple at Hirapur looks like a 
Gauripatta with a projection of 4 feet in length 
2'.5" in breadth and 5’ in height to its east. The 
height of the enclosure varies from 8 feet to 
9 feet, the length of the outer circumference is 
90 feet and the diameter inside is 25’. The 
middle portion of the enclosure is embellished 
with arectangular open mandapa (9'.6" <8’) 
containing images of Bhairava and a few Yoginis. 
The outer surface contains 9 images of 
Katyayani. The date of the temple is assigned 
to the early part of the 9th century A, pD. by 
late K. N. Mahapatra. Most probably the temple 
was built by Hira Mahedevi, the queen of 
Santikaradeva li end the village Hirapuy was 
Named after her. 


64.-Yogint temple at Ranipur-Jharial of 
Orissa. 

The Yogini temple at Ranipur-Jhatial is circuley 
in shape with the inner diameter of 47’. It is 
deVoid of any projected pessage like Hirapur. It 
contains 64 niches one each for 64 Yoginis but 
at present only 47 images are found. At the 
centre of the enclosure is seen a rectangular 
open mMandapa with the images of 8 armed 
Bhairava, Ganesa and Paivati. “The temple has 
on opening to the east (!7)/ The temples of 
Réenipur-Jharial dedicated to Siva, Sakti and 
Vishnu are of spectacular importance. lt had 
as many as 200 temples helf of which is in 
good State of preservation. In consideration 
of the Impottance and antiquarian remains of 
the place K. N. Mahapatra describes it as the 


Bhubaneswar of Patna Sambalpur region. ©The 
Indralat brick temple ecrliest in the g oup of 
temples is similar in architecture to Laksman 
temple at Siypur. The largest of all is the 
Somesvara temple built by Gagana  Sivacharya, 
a famous Saiva ascetic. On the basis of his 
inscription in the temple it is assigned to the 
middle of the 9th century A. D. Cunningham 
assigns the 64 Yogini temple at Ranipur -Jharial 
to the Sth century A. D. 


64-Yogini temple at Khajuraho 


The Yogini temple of Khajuraho situated on 
rocky ridge contains a surrounding wall with the 
64 small cells for the images, the courtyard is 
oblong in shape being 102’ in length from notth- 
east to south-east and 59’ in breadth. Each 
cell is carved with a small pyramidal roof 
surmounted by a pointed pinnacle. By this 
atrangement each cell is actually a distinct 
temple in which was enshrined the statue of 
Yogini. But no images are seen now. The 
temple is assigned to 900 A. D. probably during 
the reign of Vijaysakti. The Yogini temple 
Khajuraho offers the early stage of chandel@ 
art style. The 64-Yogini temples at Dudhai an 
Sahado! belong to the same date. 


Yogini temple at Bharaghat 


The temple is situated at the confluence of 
Narmada and Saraswati, Temples of various 
magnitude cluster on both sides of the iver 
The  paiticular temple is seen on a hillock 
Connected by long fight of stone steps. hS 
has a huge thick wall with a circular row of 
Pillars and pilasters arranged into circles: The 
Inner diameter of the enclosure is .116’ The 
sree ‘S14 meter in width and 1:6 meters in 
height, There are altogether 94 pillars. Three 
cna” eerventag space are left as entrance? 
sama ae 81 spaces are meant for 
have been buil 


is assigned to the " 


ie upper portion and the portic® 
Ne second ; ding 
R. . nd phase. Accor vt 
by ques alee -("4) the older shrine was rebll” 
jue Devi during the reign of i 
(eb Avpen of Kalachuri dynasty 
Gunnin ie he earlier enclosure is assigned iV 
a ™ to the later half of the 10th sl 
century A the cloister with its roof to | 
the ruins 3 The Yogini temple here is puilt 
Fie én. earli t for 
Matrik ps allier temple mean 
@ IMages of the Post Gupta period: on 
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‘temple of 64 Yoginis was built with the older 
Matrika images. The temple of Gourisankar 
located in the circular enclosure is of later date. 


‘Yogini temple at Dudhai and Mitavali 


The broken temple of Dudhai known as 
Akhara is situated in the forest of Buri at 
Dudhai. It is circular in atrangement with flat 
'oofed cells of which 12 exist on the north 5 
‘on the south and the rest is demolished. 


Mr. M. B. Garde discovered a circular temple 
On the top of a solitary hill at Mitavali near 
Gowaliar. It consists of a circular enclosure with 
‘a diameter of 179’ decorated with ornamental 
pilasters and sculptures at the exterior. In the 
side wall there are 65 cells with a Mandapa at 
‘the centre and the whole resembling in its general 
features the Yogini temple at Bharaghat. Locally 
the Mitavali temple is known as ekottraso (101). 
The tradition baing that there were 101 Sivalingas 
enshrined in the cells. The building is datable to 
Tith century A. D. on the basis of an inscription 
On Virama of the Tomara chief of pe wauen 
feigning in the earlier part of 15th century('5). 


The above discussion on the extant circular 
Yogini temples prompts me to conclude that the 
Circular enclosure wes a general principle for the 

Ogini shrines. The worship of Yoginis was 
Confined to a particular shape and the mode of 
Secret worship was handed down form preceptor 
to the disciple and the occult practices were Kept 
Secret. The sculptors and the architects might 
have been recruited from the same sect which 
did not like to disclose the secrets of the cult 
and the architectural design. 


CULT 

The cult of Yoginis. with its origin in ‘the 
Oary past gained prominence in the 8th/9th 
Sentury A. D. probably on account of the increas- 
ing influence of the cult of 7 or 8 mother 
‘Yoddesses. Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya is of the view 
that the Yoginis were originally human beings, 
Women or priestesses who were possessed by 
Soddesses who were in course of time elevated 
‘O the position of divinities. In course of time 
the eight mothers multiplied to 64 or more. 


Matsyendranath in his Kaulayajnanirnaya 
SYstematized and expounded the cult of Yoginis, 
its Occult practices and the philosophy. _ He is 
“scribed in his work as an incarnation of 

hairava-Siva. The secret cult of Matsyendranath 
Was practised in the company of women ina 
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circle known as Yogini Kaula. He is Stated to 
have expounded his secret Yoginikaula at Kama- 
tupa where every woman was a Yogini_ in 
company of whom he discovered his own cult(‘S), 
The ultimate aim of the Kaula is the state in 
which the mind and the sight merged into the 
object to be visualised. The Souvagya bhaskara 
describes Kula as Sakti and Akula as Siva, the 
union of the two is Kau/a and the process of 
establishing the relationship is the Kaulamarga('7)., 


The Yoginis are 64 in number and are classi- 
fied as Sahaja, Kulaja and Antaja. According to 
another text the Yoginis are categorised into 
Kshetraja, Pithaja, Yogaja and Mantraja based on 
different principles. The first two groups of the 
second classification are associated with the 
Sacred pithas, the Yogajas are Propitiated with 
Yogic practices and the Mantraja_ with mantra. 
The Yogini Kaula of Matsyendranath also refers 
to the worship of mystic circles made up of 
4, 8, 12,64 and more angles at the centre of 
which there is Siva immovable and unqualified('8), 
The 64 Yoginis represent the angles embracing 
Siva. The circle thus forms a lotus reminding us 
of the famous tantric Srichakra. 


It is really berplexing as regards the number 
of Yoginis. Different sources have given different 
numbers but ultimately the number 64 was 
accepted like 64 kalas, 64 Bhairavas, etc. Of the 
64 Yoginis the principal 7 or 8 are known as 
mother goddesses such as Brahmi, Mahesvari, 
Kaumari, Indrani, Vaisnavi, Varahi and Chamunda. 
These Matrikas were multiplied to 64. 


| have come across as Many as 10 lists of 64 
Yoginis including that of inscribed images at 
Bharaghat. The list of 64 Yoginis occur in 
Kalika Purana,("°) Skanda Purana, Brihadnandike- 
swar Purana,() Chaunsatha Yogini namavali, (7) 
Chandi Purana of Sarala Das,(”?) Durga Puja,(?3) 
(a palmleaf manuscript), Brihadnilatantra. (24), 
These lists are not Consistently uniform to the 
number of 64. Qut of these lists, only 4 contain 
64 Yoginis with different nomenclature, While 
the list of Kalika Purana and Nandikeswar Purana 
contain 7 matrikas, the Skanda Purana notes only 
one mother goddess (Varahi). The other lists 
show a lot of discrepancies in nomenclature. One 
list contains the names of Dasamahabidyas Which 
appear to have been Coined in a late stage, All 
these facts lead meto conclude that Some of 


the local godlings were incorporated with 
the traditional matrikas and other important 
goddesses. 


Katyayani 


Katyayani, a manifestation in fierce form, 
appears to have association with Yoginis. Both 
Yoginis and Katyayani represent malevolent autri- 
butes of the female principle. They seem to 
have been originated simultaneously for the 
reason of killiny the terrible demons. According 
to Oriya Kalika Purana Devi Durga created 64 
Yoginis and navakoti (nine) Katyayanis. The 
name of.the goddess Katyayani occurs in various 
taxts like Tajttiriya Aranyaka, Harivamsa, the 
Vayu, Brahmanda, Visnu, Markendaya and 
Matsyapuranes, Bata Avakasa and the various 
other works. Some scholars hold that Katya- 
yani was the tutelary goddess of the Katya tribe. 
The Matkendaya Purena describes that the mass 
of energy from the anger of gods was thrown 
into the hermitege of the sage Katyzyana who 
nourished jt to create the goddess who came to 
be known as Katyayani. According to the 
Vamana Purana the goddess Katyayani, destroyed 
countless hosts of the beld Asuras and on be- 
holding the battle field covered with corpses. 
seized a vina and a damaru in joy and laughingly 
began to play. The Mahisasura had personal 
combat with Katyayani. When the devi failed 
to kill Mahisasura with all her weapons she 
dismounted from her lion and Sprang Upon the 
back of the Mahisa and with her Own tender 
feet she smote his head and finally cut off his 


head with her sword and all the hosts of asuras 
exclaimed alarmingly. 


; Besides the Purenic accounts we have 
inscriptional evidences of the goddess Katyayani. 
The Nagarjuna konda_ hill inscription of the 
Maukhari chief Anantaravman refers to the 
enshrinement of the goddess Katyayani along with 
the grant of a village for her maintenance. 
Another inscription of 491 A. D. recovered from 
Neemuch railway station (Ajmer-Khandwa railway 
line) records the Construction and consecration 
ofa temple of the Devi Katyayani?, The 
Bata avakasa of Balaram Das (in Oriya written 


in 16th Centuty A. D.) mentions that Lord J 
Mnatha Is attended u 
yanis Saptamatrikas, 
goblins. 


éga- 
pon by 64 Yoginis, Katya- 
Vimala, Viraja and local 


The sixty-four Yo, ini i 
eh templ @ 
Contains in the niches TA ciara 


ai ime ixty- 

Yoginis, Nava Katyayani, ee 
rava and other figures. The Bhairavas are j 
Sitting posture. whereas Yoginis a6 Ih st ‘ie 
Pose ceived out of chloii Seon 
Mohapatra identify 13 


images. On the basis of 
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the 


iconographic 
connected texts, 
more out of the total 64. The identified images 
are Yamuna, Gouri, Varahi, Charchika, Indrani, 
Vaisnavi, Vindhyawasini, Nandini, Kakarali, 
Kauvari, Bhalluka, Narasinghi, Kaumari, Maha- 
maya, Uttala, Avarabhadini, Sitala, Abhaya, 
Maheswari, Ghatabari, Kali, Brahmani, Jwala- 
mukhi, Agneyi, Agnihotri, Chamunda, Ganga, 


Tarini, Gandhari, Suryaputri znd three other 
river Goddesses. 


features and the study of 


The pitha altogether contains 80 images, 
out of which 63 are Yoginis (one is missing, 
nine Katyayanis, four Bhairavas, two Dwarapalas 
and two male figures. Qut of the total sixty- 
three Yogini images, Mahamaya, the presiding 
deity of the Pitha, is ten-armed, nineteen fout- 
armed end fourty-three-two armed. 


The Yogini temple at Ranipur-Jharial contains 
at present 47 images of Yogini, and a Bhairava, 
Ganesa and Parvati on the rectangular Mandapa. 
The imeges of Yoginis here are in dancing form 
but are greatly defeced because of the roudh 
type of stone from which these are carved. 


The circular cloister at Bharaghat contains 84 
images in total which are inscribed. Out of the 
84 images, Yoginis and river goddesses até 
inscribed. Here the total number of Yoginis 


including the Matrikas end the 1iver goddesses 
is 75. : 


A short discussion about the sect associate? 
with the Yogini Kaula is necessary. The scholals 
have triad to associate the Kapalika and Kala 
mukha sects with the Worship of Yoginis. The 
Kapalika sact referred to in the Yainavalky® 
Smriti Prakriti, Gathsaptasati, Lalita vista": 
Hatshacharita, Kadambari, Bhavabhuti's Malati 


ring their bodies with ashes. wearing a 
garments and carrying a tridant, a pot, a sku 
and Khatvanga. The Puranas also speak 
disparagingly of the Kepalikas. The inscription® 
from Srabanabelgola (7°) end Tiramakun@@ 
Narisipur taluk in Mysore district of Keratak sP® 
of Kapalikas along with various  sects- 

other inscriptions from Western India issu th 
Chalukya Nagavardhana in the middle of un 
century A.D. mention the donation for the wet i 
of Kapaleswari and the Kapalika ascetics ada 
Another Copper plate found at Ti 
'N Baroda district donated in 1047 A. D- ® 

refers to Kapalikas. Tho Kapalikas were 
elmost in all paits of India in medieval 


i have identified 23 images: 


madhava drama, describe the Kapalikas bes 


and were associatad with Sakta tantric temple. “known as Mahavrata. The Kapalikas are deseri- 


a Kapalika shrine. The image flere popularly 


hed as specialists in human sacrifice. The 


The Vaitel temple at Bhubaneswar was originelly hy 7 
\gpietimadhave and Prabodhachandradaya des- 


known as Kapalini represents Chamunda. Dr. 
K. C. Panigrahi argues that Kepalikes were the 
followers of Siva but Chamunda wes the deity 
of their worship. The Kapalikas take Bhairava 
to be the creator, protector and destroyer of 
the world, The sculptures in medieve! temples 
_ Particularly in South India identified as Kepala 
/ Bhairava, Kapalika or Kapala Bhairavi are the 
proofs of Kapalika influence. The Kapalikas 
Were associatad with a type of penance or vow 


_ che in detail the performence of humen sacri- 


fices before Chamunda and Maha 8hairava. 
The penances, spells and megic rituals of the 
Kepalikas are besed on the principle of mysticism 
znd esotetism. For acquisriton of occult power 
they resorted to tho Penchemakara Sadhana. 
Very likely the Kapalikas were associezed with 
the cult of Yogini and performed their ritualistic 
penance through the panchamakara sadhana and 
human sacrifices. 
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and were associatad with Sakta tantric temple. 
The Vaital temple et Bhubaneswar was originelly 
a Kapalika shrine. The image here popularly 
known as Kapalini represents Chamunda. Dr. 
K. C. Panigrahi argues that Kepzlikas were the 
followers of Siva but Chemunda wes the deity 
of their worship. The Kapalikes take Bhairava 
to be the crector, protector and destroyer of 
the world. The sculptures in medieve! temples 
Particularly in South India identified as Kepala 
Bhairava, Kapalika or Kapala Bhairavi are the 
Proofs of Kapalika influence. The Kapalikas 
Were associatad with a type of penance or vow 


“known as Mahavrata. 


The Kapalikas are 


descri- 
he human sacrifice. The 

-platimadhava and Prabodhachandrad2ya des- 
. cHbe in detail the performence of humen sacri- 


-hed «s_ specialists in 


fices before Chamunda and Maha 8hairava. 
The penances, spells and mégic rituals of the 
Kepalikas are beSed on the principle of mysticism 
znd esotetism. For acquisriton of occult power 
they resorted to the Penchamakara Sadhana. 
Very Ilkely the Kapalikas were associzted with 
the cult of Yogini and performed their ritualistic 
penance through the panchamakara sadhana and 
human sacrifices. 
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A New Concept in |. R.D. P. Evaluation 


The Concurrent evaluation of the Integrated Ru;al Developmsnt Programme (IRDP), Jaunched 
at the instance of the Prima Minister by the Government to alleviate the poverty of masses, has 
been started. 


This is a beak-throug’ in the concept of Programm? evaluation as well as in the practice of 
evaluation of massive p:ogramm2s like IRDP. 


To ensure objectivity of the reports the work had been assigned to 29 reputed research and 
academic organisations, who were given every month two blocks each in 36 districts for their stud¥, 
Which is based on 20 banaficiaries in each block, out of which there are ten new families and ten 
two years old beneficiaries, 


These monthly reports w2re based on th2 study of 1,440 
first round all the districts of tne country would have bae 
17,280 families. 


families and over one year in the 
nN covered involving a sample oF 


Tae normal evaluation studies wore 92nrrally posi-m>: ; ; 
, 3 Mortem in nat indings ofte? 
becam? available too late to take any remadial action, Tie chief pare oe ne eae ‘ 


reporting is that with continuous feed-back i F ‘ e 
fesible of happenings timely corrective measures would 5 


- Already eight reports ware with the Government - H i 
nets end firs ation 
covering all the District Rural Development Agencies would be Gi Ae eis! alt evalu 
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PEACE FOR ALL 


Shri Sarat Kumar Pattnaik 


The . designation of the year 1986 as the 


International Year of Peace by the U.N. has 
tightly drawn our attention to the fact that the 
world is crying for PEACE. It also reminds uS 
that the challenge to world peace has perhaps 
never been so severe and acute as it is today. 
Pages of newspapers ate filled with such nee 
of tension, riot, murder, burglary, rape an 
terrorist activities in all parts of the globe. The 
Problems. of air, water, soil, and molse pellusiAn: 
Population explosion, economic and social Sapo 
tation, racial) discrimination, debilitating effects 0 
disease, poverty, famine, drought andinoHie" 
natural calamity have not only defined solution, 


are also. becoming more an 
each passing day. There isa 
and bewilderment due to the ¢ : rote 
arms race, increase in military expends n of 
Biling of nuclear we pons and the indi a s 
the star wars race between the two super Pe she 
Discrimination on the grounds of rack, ain an 
alround atmosphere of ae a us religious 


discord i 

: and destruction — cts of 
intolerance, monopoly  '0 Ipngneen civilians 
terrorism and mass. killing of innocen 


for no fault of theirs. 
at the cross- 


technological 
5 made in the 
If becoming 


Humanity, in fact, stands today 
Toads with all the scientific and 
advancement which this P h 
Hope of making man happier, 
the cause of human misery. The St 
Opments in modern sciences "8" 
the power of ma 
astounding scientific 
thoroughly misused, rather 
this reason that inspite of the 
Ments of science and techno 


marvellous 
logy during 


100 years or so, about 50 per cent people in the 
world are leading a life of abject poverty. The 
gulf between the rich and poor is widening. 
Some of the best scientific brains of today are 
engaged in the vain pursuit of inventing new 
weapons of mass destruction. 


Established religions heve also failed to pull 
mankind out of the fire of hatred, apathy, rivalry, 
confrontation, extremism, divisonism, nafrow 
patriotism and the like. All religions teach love, 
universal brotherhood, co-operation and human 
understanding but the present day religion mixed 
with politics has resulted in the perversion of 
human nature, degradation of human conduct, 
wide spread corruption, denial of human_ rights 
and all forms of social injustice. As is noticed 
today, the noble teachings and messages of 
traditional religions have been twisted. and 
exploited by unscrupulous self-motivated people 
for their own political and financial ends. Their 
original message of love, good-will tolerance 
and harmony in the name of God has been so 
much abused and debased that now we see riots 
and murder replacing worship and devotion. 


The United Nations was created to preserve 
peace. For 40 years, it has worked to ease and 
resolve the problems of global importance. This 
organisation also serves as a vehicle for harmoni- 
zation of the resources needed for the improve- 
ment of the human condition. But it has 
miserably failed in both the fronts due to its 
inherent weakness and unco-operative attitudes 
of the super powers. Consequently, most of its 
resolutions stand inoperative and hence _ineffec- 
tive in easing any of the international tensions. 
The efforts of this international body in solving 
problems in the areas such as disarmament, arms 
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Shri Sarat Kumar Pattnaik 


Dhe » designation of the year 1986 as the 
International Year of Peace by the U.N. has 
tightly drawn our attention to the fact that the 
world is crying for PEACE. It also reminds us 
that the challenge to-world peace has perhaps 
never been so severe and acute as it is today. 
Pages of newspapers are filled with such news 
of tension, ‘tiot, murder, burglary, rape and 
terrorist. activities in all parts of the globe. The 
problems. of air, water, soil, and noise pollution, 
population explosion, economic and social exploi- 
tation, racial. discrimination, debilitating effects of 
disease, poverty, famine, drought and_ other 
natural calamity have not only defined solution, 
are also becoming more and more complex with 
each passing day. There is an ever growing feat 
and bewilderment due to the continuing nuclear 
arms race, increase in military expenditure, stock- 
piling of nuclear we. pons and the induction of 
the star wars race between the two super powers. 
Discrimination on the grounds of race, religion 
and sex continues. In short there prevails an 
of regativity, violence, 


alround atmosphere ler 
discord and destruction in the form of ipllaion 
intolerance, monopoly in language, acts o 


terrorism and mass_ killing of innocent civilians 


for no fault of theirs. 
in fact, stands today at the cross- 


the scientific and technological 
made in the 


Humanity, 
toads with all eee a 
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a ee man happier, is in it self becoming 
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thoroughly misused, rather abused. 

ca ‘i llous achieve- 


this reason that in spite of the marvello Hay past 
Ments of science and technology during the P 
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100 years or so, about 50 per cent people in the 
world are leading a life of abject poverty. The 
gulf between the rich and poor is widening. 
Some of the best scientific brains of today are 
engaged in the vain pursuit of inventing new 
weapons of mass destruction. * 


Established religions heve also failed to pull 
mankind out of the fire of hatred, apathy, rivalry, 
Confrontation, extremism, divisonism, nafrow 
patriotism and the like. All religions teach love, 
universal brotherhood, co-operation and human 
understanding but the present day religion mixed 
with politics has resulted in the perversion of 
human nature, degradation of human conduct, 
wide spread corruption, denial of human rights 
and all forms of social injustice. As is noticed 
today, the noble teachings and messages of 
traditional religions have been twisted and 
exploited by unscrupulous self-motivated people 
for their own political and financial ends. Their 
original message of love, good-will tolerance 
and harmony in the name of God has been so 
much abused and debased that now we see riots 
and murder replacing worship and devotion. 


The United Nations was created to preserve 
peace. For 40 years, it has worked to ease and 
resolve the problems of global importance. This 
organisation also serves as a vehicle for harmoni- 
zation of the resources needed for the improve- 
ment of the human condition. But it has 
miserably failed in both the fronts due to its 
inherent weakness and unco-operative attitudes 
of the super powers. Consequently, most of its 
resolutions stand inoperative and hence _ineffec- 
tive in easing any of the international tensions. 
The efforts of this international body in solving 
problems in the areas such as disarmament, arms 


og 
control, prevention of war, imposition of tl 7 
sanctions against Countries practising the pol’ y 
of appartheid, protection of human rights, 
decolonisation, elimination of hunger and disease, 
provision of relief and rehabilitation to refugees, 
protection of environment, suffer from the lack 
of recognition of the most powerful member 
nations in renewing and re-affirming the commit- 
ment to the cause of peace for the future of 
humanity. 


Our political leaders and statesmen too have 
done little in curbing the ever-increasing the local 
and regional conflicts which are the root Cause 
of creating the atmosphere of peacelessness and 
cynicism. They have miserably failed to curb 
regionalism and narrow parochialism that have 
started eating the essential human spirit of 
togetherness, world citizenship and concept of 
oneness of mankind. Our social laws and 
administrative machinery have not done enough 
to remove the inordinate disparity between rich 
and poor. Not enough has been done towards 
the emancipation of women. We have not 
offered due recognition to the qualities and 
energies of another vital force of our society the 
YOUTH. Although they constitute 25 per cent 
of our human resources and are dynamic enough 
to effect change in the social climate, nothing 
has been done either in utilising their talents or 
providing them full employment in an effort to 
Motivate that human force to lead a life of 
contentment and progress. Peace is bound to 
suffer if such an army of youthful spirit and 
vitality are allowed to lead a life of frustration 
and helplessness. 


The mass media like newspaper, journals, the 
cinema, the radio and television have also 
contributed little in delivering peace to the strife- 
torn mankind living in various parts of the globe. 
Rather, they have been instrumental to the cause 
of the spread of violence and disorder in every 
sphere of man’s life. The way they are crazy in 
presenting scenes of murder, rape, arson, theft, 


Teacher, Government High School 
I. R. C. Village, Nayapalli 
Bhubaneswar. 
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burglary and cheating; the contemporary society 
is bound to be cancerous, with violance coming 
to the forefront in our day to day life. Thus 
mankind today is in the midst of a great crisis in 
human history. He finds chaos all around. 
He finds corruption and dishonesty in every field 
of the national life. So he fails to experience 


the prospects of peace and happiness beyond 
tomorrow. 


In Such an emotionally disturbed background 
it is the moral duty of every sensible and peace 
leaving person or statesman to take such steps 
as to effect immediate change in the present daY 
social order of mutual hatred, anger, fea! 
suspicion and distrust so as to deliver peace and 
good will for all beyond tomorrow. But they 
should bear in mind that real and durable peace? 
cannot be realised through either applying ° 
Moratorium on production of nuclear arms, 
enforcing disarmament and cut in military 
expenditure or applying the principle of military 
solution to every international problem. since 
Peace Means a State of harmony in interpersonal 
intercommunal, interreligious and_ internation? 
relations, every individual need to develop an 
integrated personality in order to enjoy the bils 
of peace. As such, the need of the hour is ' 
mpart such education as can give man | 
integrated Personality with a view to bringing 
change in his general behaviour and dispositiO’. 
Our educational system should be so orient? 
and channelised that it must effect an inne! 
transformation of man and society. 


As the International year of peace 


Progress, lest all of us bear in mind that | 
theme—°To safeguard peace and the future \ 
humanity” provi nly 


des i s not oF 
for 1986 but for thn byes eae eit! 
the oPPortunities of 1986 with determination la 
eh tod So that we can take important el 
ae, S realising enduring PEACE FOR 
Cn a better tomorrow depends. 


is in 
at its 


Shri Bhupinder Singh, Minister 
of State for Information & Public 
Relations and Irrigation, Orissa 
called on the President of India 
Shri Giani Zail Singh on August 
21, 1986 at Rastrapati Bhavan, 
New Delhi. 


Shri g. \. Pande, Governor of 
tissa_ giving away prizes at ae 
Celebration of 30th year of the 
‘ife Insurance Corporation a 
Ndia zt Soochana Bhavan. 
Bhubaneswar on 31-8-1986- 


Shri J. B. Patnaik, Chief Minister, 
Orissa inaugurating Bus Stand 
Shop rooms in front of Capital 
Bus Stand organised by Bhuba- 
neswar Municipality on August 
31, 1986 on eve of observance 
of Local Self Government Day. 


ce 
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Chief Minister of Orissa shi 
B. Patnaik, inaugurating S¢™" 
Pur Division of Life Insural 
Corporation of India on 449 
25, 1986, 
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Employment : 


Achievements and 


Prospects in Orissa 


In the Approach Paper to the Seventh Five- 
Year Plan, the Plannjng Commission have laid 
emphasis on Food, Work and Productivity. 
Employment has, therefore, been focussed-as one 
Of the basic objectives of Planning during this 
five-year period. In the beginning of Sixth Plan, 
the problem of unemployment and underemploy - 
Ment assumed serious dimensions as a result of 
Population explosion during the sixties with a 
Growth rate of 2.5 per cent per annum on one 
hahd and higher worker participation rate coupled 
With limited capacity of organised sector to 
absorb additional man-power on the other. The 
babies born in sixties joined the labour force and 
since the Birth rate was high during sixties, the 
annual addition to labour force during the Sixth 
Plan was fairty high, i.e, ebout 1°9 lakhs, During 
Seventh Plan, however, the babies born in early 
seventies are entering into the labour market 
and the lower growth rate between 1971—81 
Will have a moderating effect on growth of labour 
force. It has been estimated that annual addition 
to the labour force will drop downto 1°7 lakhs 
in Seventh Plan period as against. 1-9 lakhs in 
Sixth Plan. 


2. In the beginning of the Sixth Plan, the 
back-log of unemployment was estimated at 
22:6 lakhs persons’ This is also corroborated 
by the unemployment rate (usal monthly status 
approach) obtained through 32nd Round N.S.S. 
Which was 8'13 per cent of the population for 
Orissa. On this basis the magnitude of unemploy- 
Ment by end of 1979-80 works out to 21'5 
lakhs. During Sixth Plan, the total ‘addition to 
labour force was 9°5 lakhs and therefore the 
Sixth Plan had to tackle the problem of un- 
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employment of 32.1 lakhs persons. During the 
Sixth Plan, employment opportunities could be 
created for 176 lakh persons (3°78, 3:66, 330, 
3:24 and 3°65) over differfent years thereby leaving 
a back-log of 14°5 lakhs by the end of 1984-85. 


3. It has been estimated that there will be an 
annual eddition of 1°7 lakh persons in the labour 
force during Seventh Plan. Assuming the back- 
log of 14°5 lakhs in the beginning of the Seventh 
Plan, the plan has to take the burden of creating 
employment opportunities for about 23:0 lakhs 
persons. But on analysis, it may be found that 
the existing work force does not have really so 
many unemployed persons, At any given time, 
there exists a hard core of unemployed persons 
who remain without any gainful activity through 
out the year. The rate of such chronic un- 
employment is, however, very small. The results 
of 27th Round N.S.S. on employment survey 
revealed that for the country ‘as a whole the 
chronic unemployment rate was only 0:5 per cent 
of labour force. For Orissa however, it was 
slightly higher, i.e., O°7 per cent. On this basis, 
the number of chronically unemployed persons 
will not be more than 7 lakhs. But the remaining 
5 lakhs out of the back-log is the under employ- 
ment and disguised unemployment expressed _ in 
terms of full unemployment. Planning Commi- 
ssion has indicated that a person getting 
employment for 273 days may be considered as 
fully employed. Therefore even though the 
Seventh Plan is to tackle the problem of 23:0 
lakhs person years of employment annually, the 
number of persons involved may be much more 
as the number of persons who are’ underemployed 
is much larger. Fal? 7" 


4. In order to study the broad dimension of t** 
problem, it may be worthwhile examining iy 
1981 Census data. This shows that out of a td 
population of 263°70 lakhs in the State; 86‘s5 
lakhs were mainworkers (who remain fully 
employed), 13°87 lakhs marginal workers (who 
are under-employed) and 163-48 lakhs are non- 
workers including those who are willing & 
available for work i.e., fully unemployed, students 
& children, housewives, old & invalids, beggars 
& vagrants, and rent receivers etc. It has also 
been found out from 1981 census that the popu- 
lation in the working age-group (14—59 years) 
was around 149 lakhs. Out of them about 86:35 
lakhs were workers and 13°87 were marginal 
workers, leaving about 49 lakhs as non- workers 
out of whom many may be willing and available 
for work. However, these figures must have been 
8 to 10 per cent higher by 1985-86 due to further 
growth of population. 


Level of Education 


Below Matric 
Matriculate 
Under Graduate 


Graduates 


PostGraduates 


Total 


5. From the above facts, the magnitude of the 
problem can be determined. There are approxi- 
mately 7 lakhs of chronically unemployed persons 
who need full-time employment. Out of the total 
of 23 lakh personyears, the remaining 16 lakh 
personyears is the sum ‘otal of underemployment 
expressed in terms of full unemployment. This 
problem has to b2 fully tackled with provision of 
part-time employment or self-emplcyment as the 
persons involved may be much more than 16 
lakhs. There are about 6 lakh persons in the live 
registers of employment exchanges seeking various 
Categories of jobs. Out of them, about 3 lakhs 
are educated unemployed having qualification of 
Matriculation and above. It has also been reported 
that about 1,600 Electrical & Civil engineering 
Graduates have remained unemployed so fat. 
The following statement gives the live register 


Position — of employment exchanges til 
1984. 


_ Number reported by the end of (in 000) 


6. As against an annual addition of about 1:7 
lakhs persons to the labour force, only 15 to 20 
thousand persons get regular employment in 
Public sector as is observed from the trend of 
employmentin Central Government, State Govern- 
ment, Quasi Government and local bodies. 
Private sector (oragnised industry) is not very 
much developed to assist in a big way in providing 
employment opportunities. Therefore, the entire 
burden of employment generation falls on Gavern- 
ment to be tackled through sustained, efforts in 
the fields of self-employment, Wage employments 
and indirect employments in Private sector through 
investments in major State and Central projects. 
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1980 1981 1982 1983 ©1984 
ees ie 

264 291 281 296300 
104 117 113 144—Cs«*189 

24 28 28 31 33 

52 56 54 62 64 

3 3 3 3 3 

utes fc reres, § ay an 
447 495 479 536 560 


7. For the purpose of obtaining employment 
potential of Five-year Plans and Annual Plans: 
the Planning Commission has desired to adopt 
a Sectoral approach for obtaining the outlay 
iniunmbloyment side by side, It has be” 
pao that the information on employm2" 
tion in” winished separately for (i) Const’ 
Person yeare no, days and (ii) continuing | 
refers to te Construction stage employ ig 
Stage * prensa employment created at in 
Person da “onstruction of schemes/projec™ 4 
the petsce, lt iS one-time employment oy 
ddlusted” thus engaged are retrenche r 

8gainst similar employments un 


other  schemes/projects. | The 


employment refers to the employment created \*\ R. D. P., 


on a regular basis which is likely to continue 
Identifinitely. Past experience in collection of 
information from different Department of 
Government has not been vety satisfying as 
the norms adopted by them varied widely for 
similar schemes and was also not comprehensive. 
For continuing employments, the information 
furnished were not complete. The information 


mainly referred to posts created in different 
Departments only. But the intention of Planning 
Commission has bzen to obtain a complete 


Picture about the employment generated on a 
Continuing basis either in Government offices 
private sector through the efforts of 


or in 

Government in utilizing the outlays in the 
schemes or projects. For example, on account 
of  seitlin u an irrigation project, some 
mice ae definitely 


construction stage employment will | 
be created but after completion of project the 
Continuing employment in Government offices 
may be negligible. But om account of expansion 
of irrigation facil'ties, vast employment 
opportunities are iikely to be created directely 
in agriculture sector (private sector) on a 
permanent basis due to multiple cropping or 
introduction of heavy duty crops. Such regular 
employments are likely to be created on a 
permanent basis in most of the sectors because 
of investment in different schemes/projects. 
While making an assessment of the employment 
potential, all such aspects are to be examined 
in detail and complete information on employment 


are required to be estimated. 


area about which no reliable 


Ser oh employment. 


informaiion is available is ‘Indirect’ 
A bias number of projects/schemes/programime® 
relating to large industries, major and me a 
irrigation, large institutions, farms, ress te 
stations, bridges and road projects are be 5 
Constructed through Government efforts sey 
investments. Some direct employments both a 
Construction stage as well as on a continuing 
basis are made in these sets pio rec 
Besides, for catering to the demands obsdhe 
Scheme/project and the persons employe sis 
in, large number shops, hotels, restaur 8, 
aundries, saloons and other Inputitions went 
Servicing facilities develop in the pvat® a ater 
Which also provide avenues of employme 
different categories of persons. 
9. Besides, these direct wage grPeeneass 
large number of self-employment 
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rae Togrammes 


are being implemented through 
E. R. R. P., small-scale, village, 
‘jtisan based and cottage industries, handloom 
and sericulture, special Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe development programmes, etc. 
Even though most of these programmes do not 
offer full-time employment, the employment 
contents of these schemes are not negligible. 
It has been found out that through different 
types of schemes, 50 to 250 Mandays of 
employment can be created every year. While a 
hair cutting saloon or carpentry unit generates 
employment up to 250 to 260 person days every 
yeer, a Khajuri patti work, fruit nursery or diesel 
pump set provides cbout 30 to 40 person days 
of work. It has been roughly calculated that a 
successful |. R. D. or similar programme 
generates about 107 person days (or about ard 
Person year) of work annually. Since these 
Provide continuous employment, the section of 
people who are underemployed can be brought 
to full employment level through these 
Programmes. 


10. With a view to launching a direct attack 
against unemployment in rural areas, the centrally 
assisted programmes like N. R. E. P., R.L.E. G. P. 
and Prime Minister's massive programme for 
marginal farmers and agricultural labaurers were 
introduced in the State during Sixth Plan so as 
to provide wege employment to weaker sections, 
landless families and marginal farmers and agro- 
labourers especially during lean seasons. During 
Seventh Plan, all these Programmes are to be 
continued, 


11. Employment in large and medium sized 
industries, hotels and restaurants, business and 
trade, transport, tourism education and health 
Services, management and miscellaneous services 
is also not meagre and this is likely to increase 
considerably during the Seventh Plan. There is 
a State level Committee on Employment which 
examines various aspects of employment and 
manpower requirements. Two Sub-Committees 
have been set up by this Committee, one to 
examine the manpower requirements of 
Engineering peisonnel and the other to project 
the technical manpower (non-enginering) of the 
State during Seventh Plan. For manpower and 
employment Planning at the District level, 
Councils have been constituted as Sub-Commi- 
ttees of the District Development Advisory Board. 
Besides, the recently constituted District Planning 
Committees as well as the Subject Matter 
Working Groups on Employment have been 


Zé 


Daa 


entrusted not only with manpower planning bu}. the live register of employment exchanges bY 


also with the task of projecting the employmey” / 


potential of various 
executed in the districts. 


schemes/ programmes 


12, It has already been indicated earlier that 
Sixth Plan took care to provide employment 
to about 17°6 [lakh persons which was 
estimated through ai global approach by 
utilizing investment employment norms. But to 
make a more meaningful assessment of the 
employment generation, it 


is necessary to 
assess the sectoral employment possibilities. 
13. In Agriculture Sector, on account of 


expansion of irrigation facilities in 4:12 lakh 
hectares, about 16480 lakh mandays of addi- 
tional employment at the rate of 40 mandays 
per hectare might have been created in each 
season and the total employment potential 
created would be about 1:2 lakh person 
years annually by the end of the Sixth Plan. 


Under the beneficiary oriented programmes 
such as |. R. D. P. (including small and 
village Industries, handloom and sericulture 


etc.) E.R. R. P. (including bonded labour), 
and special development programmes for 
Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe 14-3 lekh bene- 
ficiary..units were covered. With an average 
employment potential of about 107 days for 
beneficiary unit 5:6 lakh Person years of 
employment would have developed by end 
of Sixth Plan. N. R. E. P. end R. L. E.G. Pp. 
which re principally employment oriented 
Programmes Created respectively 675 and 68 
lakh mandays of employment during the 5 
year period with an 


average potential of 
about 150 lakh mandays per year which is 
equivalent to roughly, 55 thousand person 


yeats per annum. Large and medium industry, 
village and small industry (DIC) and 


: artisan 
and handicraft 


Units created employment. for 


the end of 19384. Of late, there has 
a tendency among women to enter the labour 
force in latge numbers with the expansion of 
education and growing consciousness among 
them. The change in worker participation rate 
may be seen in tha following table— 


Worker participation rate 


Percentage Percentage of main workers 


to total population 
1971 Census 1981 Census 


a 


All workers 


31:22 32°82 
Male workers 55:32 54°38 
Female workers . , 6:81 10°70 


15. There has been a significant increase in 


the worker participation rate among_females- 
While the male Participation rate has fallen from 
55°32 to 54-38 j. e., by about 1 per cent. that, 
in Case of females, has increaged by about 4 pe 
cent. The trend signifies that with growing 
awareness, this rate might have increased furthe" 
within the last 4 years. The increase in female 
Participation rete has been higher not only inthe 
urban areas where the women are more educate’ 
and conscious but also in rural areas where the 
economic compulsions on one hand and availa 
bility of Opportunities for employment on thé 
other have hel 

Cipation rate. 
the Participatio 
urban areas se 


Ped in increasing the worker eel 
The following statement show 
n rate of all workers in rural 3” 
Parately. 

Participation rates in Rurs/ and Urban Areas 
Areas 


Percentage of Male and Female worke's 
Main+-marginal to total population 


~ 


about 4-00 lakh persons. In addition to this =! = 198) 
regular employment in public — sector has Male Female Male Female 
Increased by about 1 lakh persons during the = 

Sixth Plan Period, The additional employment Rural .. 558 63 56-6 20'1 
in large industries, unorganised private sector Urban.. 59.6 gt 
oon in tertiary sector would have been of the RT ae ate ee pi ee 
order of about 2 lakhs in the State which also 16 = Nanditenee vs 
: peg - The w icipati bo 
inclu des indirect employment of various Projects/. Main and recnaee ne ve nes 

Ootaninies! 5 orkers ] € 
programmes eieaced significantly both eae and ut 

a. 

14. It has been observed that the unemploy- eae pigs areas, while the inter cent 
ment of educated persons is increasing at a in 1981 "65 er cent in 1971 to 91 pr nig 
faster rate. There were about 2°60 lakh of being Sb, rural areas, it has been very onl 
educated unemployed (above Matriculation) in 6g per eeatnn ae in 1981 as compared t 

'n 1971, 
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been © 


17. The employment potential during Seventh! , dan, as calculated with the help of investment 
employment norms, may be seen in the following £:.tement. 


Estimated Employment Potential to be cteated during Seventh Plan 


Sector Outlay Employment likely — Total employ~ 
(Rs. in lakhs) to be generated ment likely to’ 
per lakh of Rs. of be generated 
outlay (person (in lakhs 
year at 1984-85 persons)) 
prices) 
045 (2) 3) (4) 
Sas _ —_ = -—— a 1 Fe, 
: 44,078 49 2:16: 
1. Agriculture Allied Sector t 
2. tnilgation 69,600 491 3-42 
S.uPower 79,000 0:40 0:38 
F B 0" 
4. Mining and Large Industries ; ee a a 
5. Household and Small Industries Wan, 0:96 0-18: 
8. Transport and Communication ne 3:59 A 
7. Public Works A 4 
42.57: ‘59 1:53 
8. Other Services mn ere : 
Tort| 2,70,000 3:18 86 
ota = 
. 2: 
cn x SRE i sa IO on vet 
Private and Institutional Sectors ok at 
”) 8,25,000 20:9) 
Grand Total ot 


18. It has been broadly assessed fhauaa 
normative approach that employment pet tal 
Could be created for 20°9 lakh persons 

end of Seventh Plan. 

19. A further projection may be made about 
likely employment generation In some rote ere 
Of activities during the Seventh Plan oli ahiule 
of experience gained during Sixth Plan. a He 
ture and irrigation sectors, it has Taree ents 
to extend irrigation facilities to site 

eCtares of area which Is likely a at 
@dditional employment of about 3 la 


ne : ides creating con- 
Yeats on a continuing basis Bee et 500 lakh 


Struction stege employment 0 R. P., Tribal 
Mandays. Under |. R. D. P., ER. Be d other 
Sub-Plen, Special Component f{ 7 
beneficiary oriented programmes, ill develop 
beneficiaries may be covered Means of about 
Sslf-employment potential of the of dis bonded 
lakh penson years. This will alse °ONn om, 
labour, village and cottage industries, husband’ 
Scriculture, pisciculture, and animal i p. and 
Programmes which come under |. R. D. ©: 


E.R. R. P., etc. The employment oriented pro- 


grammes such as N.R.E.P., R.L. E.G. P., 
Prime Minister's Massive Programme for 
Marginal Farmers and Agricultural Labourers 


would have the potential to create employ- 
ment of 250 lakh mandays per year equivatenr 
to about 1 lakh person years annually. The 
organised industries, (larg? and medium Indu- 
stries), village aitisan units, handlooms in non- 
I.R.D. sector, hotel industries and Electronics, etc,. 
may develop an additional potential for 5 
lakh persons. The public sector, on the basis of 
usual trend, may also create 1 lakh posts during 
the 5 year period of Seventh Plan. These acti- 
vities and sectors take into consideration the 
investments made in State Sector and private 
sector including institutional sector. In Central 
Sector, an additional potential for about 2 lakh 
persons may be created through its Programmes. 
Over and above the _ indirect employment of 
projects, teitiary and services sector employment 
may also be increased by another one lakh. 
Therefore, the total employment Potential of the 
Seventh Plan may be of the order of 23 lakhs, 
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VIRAJA 


Mirai Ti tha finds its errliest mention in the 
Mahabharata, when the sag: Pulastya enjoins 
Yudhisthira to go on pilgrimage to the holy 
Places of this country. Th‘'s Tirtha on the 
Gacred bank of the river Vaitaran', says Pulastya, 
shrines as ‘though with the affulgance of the 
full moon. (Virajati yatha Sasi). 


Since the days of the Mahahharata, p'lg:ims 
have streamed along the roads to this holy land 
inhabited by seers and sag2s, pviests and savants, 
a place worthy of peformance of sacrificial 
rites and unreservedly acclaimed as a gateway to 
heaven. 


_ Praised in the pages of the various epics, 
this unique shrine of the Mother Goddess Viraja, 
Jajpur or Yajnapura (the city of sacrificial rites) 
had earned the distinction of being the capital 
of Oissa for about four centuries under the 
powerful rule of Bhaumakaras ani the Somavams- 
is (from 8th to 12th Century A. D.) 


Here at Jajpur, Jainism, Buddhism and 
Hinduism flourished in peaceful co-existence 
aunique feature of Oissan love of synthesis 
and tolerance-leaving their indelible marks in the 
realm of art and architecture. which, despite 
Unprecedented iconoclastic fury and vandalism, 
have survived as our rarest Possessions. 


Sutrounded by green paddy fields, studded 
with lofiy coconut goves, there stands the 
temple of Godiess Viraja_ in its serene Majesty. 
Tne present temple is about two hundied years 
old. In the sanctum, the goddess appeats 
in the active attitude of slaying the buffalo- 
demon, the terrible, firmly holding its tail by the 
lefi hand and piercing it with aspeat by the 
right. The image of Sakti with two arms 
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Speaks of its long antiquity and scholars surmise 
that it can date back to the 5th Century A. D- 
Jajpur has ever since flourishead as a place of 
Sakti worship and has been reckoned as one 
among the fifty-one distinguished Sakti shrines 
of India, sanctified by the fall of limbs of Sati 
the spouse of Lord Siva. The nine-day 
festival of Dasahara is celebrated annually with 
great rejoicing and on the fifth day, the colourful 


car ‘festival draws thousands of devotees 10 
Jajpur. 


Close to the temple is Navi Gaya, th? naval 
well of the legandary Gayasura, where pilgrims 
from all over India gath2: to celebrate the 
obsequies of their ancestors. The scriptures 
enjo'n that he who makes the offerings of pinda 
in this naval well wins the satisfaction of ie 
ancesto’s and aids their salvation. Vitaia © 
described as tha mental child (Manasi Kanya) 
of the legendary ancestor jyapa.  Ancest 


Worship forms a very important factor in attfae- 
ting people to Jajpur. 


Once a flourishing city of many temples. a 
to only to Bhubaneswai, Jajpur suffered badly 
from unabated iconoclastic fury for centurlé 
and at the end was reduced to total ae 
However, what Survive to-day in the form g 
scattered monolithic sculptures, “furnish oe 
in theit fragmentary state a chronicle of oh 
ever-shifting religions of India’. Jaipu! wee 
(tS Subutbs is a veritable archaeological query m, 
multidimentional art and architecture of Jain! 
Buddhism, Hinduism and Islam for centuries: 


ground 
singh 
urge” 
and 


The principal deity Viraja is clustered 
three Varahas, four Bhai-avas, five Nru 
seven Matrukas, eight Bhairaves, nin? 
twelve Madhavas, twelve — Ganeshas 
One hundred and eight Rudras. 


Jajpur abounds in exquisite icons 
Buddhist pantheon such as fhe Boddhisatvas, 
Dhyani Buddhas, and fearful Chamundas and 
the Jajna icons of Tirthankaras. 


The graceful well-propo:tioned tall chlorite 
pillar known as Subhia stambha (the auspicious 
pillar) stands in the town of Jajpur in its lone 
Majesty from the tente century onwards though 
Its. Garud a capital has b2en a subject to 
‘Vandalism. 


The Yajna Varaha temple of 15th or 16th 
century A. D.is a remarkable — architectural 
achievement of the rulers of the Solar dynasty. 
Shri Chaitenya paid his visit to this shrine during 
his sojourn to Ovissa. “The great flight of steps” 
to the river vaitarani commemorates by name the 
ten Horse sacrifices (Dasa wamedha) conducted 
at the spot by Brahma in puranic age and 
Yayati-| in 10th century A. D. 


A dip in the river Vaitarani is deemed to be 
higaly meritorious. Thousands throng on the 
Specific occasion of ‘Varuni” to take a holy bath 
in the sacred waters of the river, which, they 
believe, washes away all sins. Th? river Vaitarani 
flows between Akhandaleswar and Lord Varaha 
fo; the salvation of th? ancasto!s, say the 
Brahmanda Purana and the Vayu Purana. 


The sculptured gallery of the Matrukas (the 
Mothers) close to the steps of the Dasaswa- 
msdha Ghat deserves special mention, The 


Metrukas form a Series of beautifully carved 


Monoliths of superb workmanship. The artist 
of them 


has skillfully infused these images, som? 
having grotesque animal faces, with the touching 
tendernags of filial love and mother’s inner pide 
in protecting the child. 


Jajpur, as ona of the ancient seats of S2kti- 
Worship and Orissan Culture, shall ever remain a 
destination point for scholars and visiiors. 


SARALA 


As the Goddess of leaining as well the 


Wielder of arms, Sarala of Jhankad, is being 
Mopitiated with passionate devotion for about a 
thousand years. By he: legendary association 
With Parasurama, the son of Yamagagni, the 
Shrine has gained its historical impo'tance as a 
Centre of Parasurama cult. It is said that 
@tasuram, the sixth incarnation of Lord Visnu, 


Worshippad Sarala, the bsstowe’ of Wisdom and 
“OWass, to conquer the worlds here and here- 


of 
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Kes 
& ddess of wisdom and the Goddess of power. 


Jer. Sarala is both Saraswati and Durga ; the 


1 
luminaries and the supreme executive 
fashions all things and beings to shape. 


is the central light that enkindies the cosmic 
that 


On her altar she appears in the attitude of 
direct confrontation with the legendary buffalo- 
demon, the beastly power of ignorance. In one 
hand she holds in firm grip the gaping mouth of 
the monster and in the other seven hands she 
brandish2s weapons and a gongball in the active 
fury of a combat. Her vehicle, the lion, attacks 
the demon from the right and she plants hor 
comely foot on the back of the rampant lion. 


Tne present temple is about two hundred 
years old. The original temple stands now in 


ruins. 


The shrine is haloed wfth the memory of 
the epic poet, Sarala Das, a great devotee of 
the goddess and the author of Oriya 
Mahabharata of 15th century A. D. The literary 
creation of the poet, in the words of an eminent 
critic, has served as “a perennial fountain of 
literary forms, that has come down to posterity 
as an ever-widening stream”. The scholars, 
lovers of art and culture, gather annually on the 
seventh day of the brignt fottnight of Magha 
(January- Febuary) to celebrate the’ death 
anniversary of the poet. ; 2 


Tne holy shrine of the goddess Sarala draws 
millions of devotees on the occasion of Dasahara 
inthe month of October. Pana Sankranti in 
Apvil-May and Raja Sankranti in June are among 


the prominent festivals. 


MANGALA 

addess Mangala at Kakatpur 
ig situated on the eastern bank of the sacred 
Prachi. The present temple dates 
the 15th century A. D. though the deity 
9th centuary A. D. 


The shrine of g 


river 
back to 
appears to balong to the 


Tne goddess Mangala sits in Lalitasana on a 
double lotus pedestal. Her calm, serene and 
piescing look sti’s th» inner recesses of a devotee. 
The four handed Mother holds a full moon (or 
the wheel symbolising Dharma Chakra) by her 
upper right hand and a bunch of lotus buds by 
the left. The lower right hand is adorned with 
a japamala (ihe garland of beads) and the lower 
left is engaged in counting the meditative 
utterances made by her. 


oc 


Impressive She is at the very first sight, he? ¥ 
bonical crown adorning her majestic forehea f 
the jewellery on her person carved with a supeiD 


sense of artistry and delicate refinement, the 
Mother Goddess is surrounded by a host of 
parswa_devatas. Ritualistically Mangala is 


related with the Nevakelebar of Lord Jagannath 
(the renovation ceremony of the body of the 
Lord). The belif is that She gives direction for 
locating the holy log, which forms the icon of 
the Lord. 


Jhamu Yatra in the month of Chaitra (April- 
May) is celebrated amidst great rejoicing and 
thousands of visitors gather at Kakatpur to 
witness the mirccles of fire walking. Dasahara 
in the month of Aswina (October) and Basanii 
Puja in the month of Chaitra (April-May) have 
the special significance of their own. 


Scholars opine that Mangala originally is 
the Buddhist Tara later assimilated into the 
Hindu pantheon. They hold that the goddess 
wes brought from Ceylon when there was active 
maritime relationship between Kalinga (Orissa) 
and Ceylon. 


The famous Sun Temple at 
architectural wonder of 13th century, is mot far 
off fiom Kakatpur. A romantic beach with 
excellent picnic and charming Casuarina groves 
are the added attractions of Konark. Comfortable 
tourist eccommodations are available at Konark 
for night's stay. 


Konaik, the 


On the way fiom Kakatpur to Konark one 
can visit the Shrines at the villege Chaurasi. 
The brick temple of Amareswar, the renovated 
temple of Laxminarayana and the temple of 
Varahi are the special attractions of Chaurasi. 


Varahi is the mother goddess with the face 
of a boar. She is bot-bellied and holds a fish 
in one hand and acup in the other. The deity 
belongs to the 9th century A. D. She js 
worshipped according to tantric rites. Kakatpur 
derives its name from goddess Kakatei, ihe 
the tantric goddess of the place. Kakatpu 
literally means the abode of goddess Kaketei. 
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SAMALESWARI 


Goddess Samalesweri, endearingly called: 
Samalai, wes originally the deity of the tribals. 
Later in the 16th century A. D. she was 
reverentially extolled as the tutelary goddess 
of the powerful Chauhans, the rulers of the land. 
Samaleswari is no localised deity. Her pervasive 
presence can be felt when one finds a shiine 
for her under a ‘tree “in the vicinity of every’ 
villege’. Many temples have been raised ini 
her honour. Remarkeble among them are at 
Samablpur, Barpali and Sonepur; the Samale- 


swari temple of Samabalpur being the most: 
prominent. 


The temple at Sambalpur belongs io the 
gothic order and like all other temples of 
Samaleswari faces north. The temple was built. 
in the reign of Balaram Deva in the 16th centuly 
A.D. and one hundred yeais later it is said 


that Chhatra Sai ren i 
ovated n of the 
a a poitio 


The image of Samalai is unique as it dos 
ee Correspond to any of the conventional 
le of mother goddess in Hindu iconography: 
ig a monolith, “in the middle of which there 
> 4 Projection with depressions on both the 
sides and close under it a narrow grove which 


is regerded as m uth’ i 6 
placed above th c - Beaten gold lea 


€ depressions as a substitute 
Lie The face Crudely resembles the face 
Ss zy ne Primitive religion of the iribals 
ak 5 y absorted in by the latter Sekt! 
aie >-amaleswari emerged as one of iad 
ght guardian deities of Orissa. 
the ao one of the important festivals ° 


of Aswi 
oe le San is painied white. 
al colour is Scarlet red 
: : 
he Chauhan tulers worshipped the godde%* 
mie form of Samaleswari @" 
n ‘the existing Pataneswari temp!? 
the image of Kali is worshipP?”” 
t also proud of a host of Vaienav? 
® shrine of Ananta Sayana. 


(Courtesy—rigga Tourism Newslett@") 


: is 
Shrines and 


Harnessing the Wind Cnergy SDotential 


Shri B. C. Pradhan 


Non-renewable fuels like oil and gas are the 
main sources of energy in most countries of the 
World. The existing traditional methods of 
different forms of non-renewable energy can no 
longer be depended upon due to limited reserves 
of fossil fuels. Heavy demands for energy poses 
the problem of developing new efficient methods 
of energy production based on the latest techno- 
logy. Attention is given in some countries of 
the world to harness the wind energy resources. 
Analysis of wind data in the regions provides a 
basis for a preliminary evaluation of wind power 
potential. The wind energy that may be 
produced from the World’s wind is estimated at 
about 175 to 21910 Kwh per annum. The 
total wind power may be jas great as (20 to 25) 
X10? Kw. This is approximately 2°7 times the 


total energy usage on Earth. 


The Principle of Air Currents 
The trade wind system comprises of constant 
air currents from the Northern and Southern 
Hemisphere towards the equator. Galilei an 
astronomer was the first to give a true description 
of air currents in the Northen and Southern 
Hemispheres. According to him, the air heated 
in the Equitorial Zone at a higher rate tend up- 
wards to give room for the currents of cooler air 
flowing in from the North and South. It was 
Shown afterwards that it was of Secondary 
importance as compared to that of the Earth's 
rotation. Gadby, an astronomer, showed iat 
Earth’s rotation has a dominant role in ie or- 
Mation of trade winds. The general a ee 
of the atmosphere, according to Helm es : 
mainly due to Earth’s rotation which induc 
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centrifugal inertial force, thus throwing the equi- 


torial air masses to the up per atmosphere. The 
vacant space is occupied by new layer of air 
coming in from North and South. Helmholtz’s 


theory is not self sufficient as it does not take 
into account the fact that the constant sea 
Currents entrain air masses. In addition to 
regular motion of air layers. there are periodic air 
flows from sea to land and backwards changing 
their direction once a day (breezes) or once a 
year (monsoons). The breezes and monsoons 
are caused by the fact that thermal gradients 
exist between the water in the seas and the 
surface of the land due to the difference in heat 
capacity. 
Wind Measurements and Data 

Wind and other meteorological measurements 
are Made at on-shore and off shore stations in the 
Country. Anemometers are used for measuring 
wind, direction end speed. The advanced electro- 
nic data loggers and micro-processor based data 
loggers collect and store data on magnetic tapes, 
Processing and Analysis are done by a computer. 
The data are presented in the tabulated 
Summaries of men frequency of wind in different 
speed ranges and directions for each month of 
the year. The average annual hourly mean wind 
speed is generally used to reveal the wind energy 
potential for a particular location. In most Parts 
of India, wind velocity is low, the range being 
9—17 Kms/hr. The rated speed for maximum 
availability of energy ranges between 20—25 
Kmph corresponding to 9—17 Kmph annual 
average speed. Wind energy averages in excess 
of 3 Kwh/m7/day have been measured at loca- 
tions on the coast line and in the peninsular 


f ™% 
ys 
Py 
we 


: “& 
region, Sourastra, Western Rajastan and parts of ‘is July, the energy density exceeds 10Kwh/m?/ 
Central India. Wind energy densities exceeding / day except at some locations along the coast. 
4 Kwh/m?/day are available for 5—7 months in Wind data Complications are available for 
most parts of the Country preceeding and over- rent stations for planning different windml 
lapping the South-West monsoon during Maich installations including for water pumping or for 
to September. In atypical windy month such electricity generation. 


Wind Mili 


Applications of Wind Power 


A wind mill has rotor diameter of 4°9m and if 

Wind energy converters (rather than wind vane of iron sheet Mounted on a ring assem!" 

mills) couple energy from the wind and convert  totor whell. In Multivane type the rotor 4/4 Ie 
it to mechanical or electrical energy. Most 5m & 12 P 


i 
, ; metal vanes don at 
wind energy converters will generate mounte 2 


Power assembly e mo' 
from a wind which comes from any direction _ thinner ce ee te Pan Rect ea 
or even from a wind which changes direction the sail type, the rotor di oo Wee the wit! 
slowly. Like many of the energy applications, mill has 6 canvas sails s a t fp tubular st? 
itis neither anew, nor novel idea. The tech- Spares and nylon C s Upporte on sien d 
nology is old and proven, and wind Machines Mainly to bese ne sald Syne 


se : be utili : ind spee?”’ 
ate traditionally used in the past extensively for The wind mills Ta te ce oe intensiv® 
Selec 


grain grinding, folder cutting and water Pumping field testin n 
; c a g. The wi 5; in the cou 
purposes. Wind energy is utilised for lifting have the followin Wind mills used in bs 
water from underground wells, minor irrigation, a "9 general characterstics- a; 
farm application and power generation. Three ) Minimum operating wind sPé 
types of wind mills are in active use in the 7 Kmph. 


country. They include (1) The WP-2 wind mill, (2) Wind speed in excess of 35 Kmph ly 
(2) The Multi Vane wind mill and (3) The sail- Wind mill shuts off automatically- 
type wind mill. The WP-2 type water pumping - 


5 
(3) It can draw water from a depth a2 
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hg 
tx 
(4) Water discharge varies in the rang¢” 

4000—9000 litres per hour. 


(5) Installation of wind mill can be done 
on open well or bore well or any 
other water source for drawing water. 


The low speed (8-10 Kms per hour) horizental 
arms wiud mills are mostly suitable for drinking 
and microirrigation purposes. 


Wind Electricity Generating System 

Wind energy can efficiently be coverted into 
electrical energy with 40 per cent efficiency. 
Small capacity generators have been developed. 
Intensive research and field trials are still going 
on in the direction. The wind powered generators 
can be used for battery charging units, navi- 
‘gation, weather stations and communication aids, 
etc. The Hydro-electric and wind power systems 
may be synchronised to generate ereguiely 
during high and low wind periods. The pore, 
and mountain belts are best suited for win 


generating systems. 


Energy Storage Device 
In the wind energy system the storage device 
is an integral part of the system mainly due to 
non-availability of wind. In the wind a 
system the kinetic energy of the wind is conver 
ted to electrical energy. The electrical energy 
may be stored as mechanical energy in ihe 
mechanical storage unit or in the mee 
hydro-electric storage unit. The process o som 
version of input energy & stored energy to ue 
energy occurs at the expense of ponte ae 
Pumped storage plants and wind rare teense 
ting systems, both characterise Marie oi 
operation offer successful joint p any 
Wind powered generating capacities i ene 
ak gg Pete anne tags Pelee nant stored 
ctric ou 
ae pet plants in the form of water 
ai the upper reservolr, the energy 
Pumped to wind power generating plants over 
Se ene can be used in the system In the 
perio 


, ; chnical) 
Assistant Director Ce nant Bhubaneswat 


Information & P. R. 


, tight time. With an overall efficiency of 70 to 
ey 
i) 


75 per cent the pumped storage plant is econo- 
mical too compared to hydro-electric plants. 


The Wind Farm Concept 


The Wind Ferm Industry has experienced 
rapid growth in some of the advanced countries. 
Wind Farms are collection of turbines on one site 
that are constructed, operated and jtinanced asa 
project. Wind Farms can be broken down in to 
several major parts like (/) Turbines, (ii) Power 
Sub-stations (//i) Control buildings,(iv) Fabrication 
yard, (v) Road Ways and (vi) Anemometers, etc. 


Wind energy prospects 


Wind mills better named as wind converter 
machines. show considerable promises in meeting 
tural requirements such as pumping water for 
drinking and irrigation purposes, electricity supply 
for lighting, radio receivers, T. V. sets, battery 
charging and for production of salt from sea 
water, It can also be used for farm operations 
such as winnowing, shelling, chopping and 
grinding, etc. The economy of some coastal and 
hilly ateas can be improved significantly which 
have adequate Wind velocity. For drinking and 
irrigation purposes, wind speed variations may 
not pose any problems. Sail typa wind mills 
may be locally fabricated. Research and deve- 


lopment have also been intensified for wide 
spread ‘utilisation of wind energy where ever 
feasible. Wind primemovers on field trials indi- 


cate that this may be utilised for rural industries 
like Rice-Huller, Oil expeller, Textile and Food- 
processing Industries. The technological progress 
has solved the obstacles of non-uniformity of 
wind velocity, In areas where high wind speeds 
exist, medium and large grid-connected ‘wind 
electric generators can be used for rural electri- 
fication. The electric power to the tune of 30KW 
or more may be generated to solve the Power 
problem of remote and non-accessible rural 
villages. The Government of India have also 
focussed attention for the renewable energy 
developments, particularly in the direction 
enumerated. 
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I 
WIND TURBINE GE ERATOR AT PURI 
Commissioned on April 31, 1986 


Size of Turbine—10 Nos. 11/55 KW Wind Turbine Generator 
Rotor Diameter—15 Metres 

Cut in speed—2°5 M/Sec. 

Rated wind speed—14 M/15M per second 

Cutout speed—25 M/Second 


Number installed—10 Nos. installed, Additional 13 Nos, 
taken up. 


would also be 
Total energy produced-—1,61,000 KWH till 15th August, 1986 
Manufacturer—Wind matics, Denmark 


Model—15 S Model 
SS RT a 


With the provision of Potable wa 
Orissa has obtained the first Position in 


ter to 22,357 villages in the State, 
the country in this sector. 


eet Sica s Se es 


Yi 


While up to 1980, 12,900 acres of land had irrigati iliti 
gation facilities, 
this has increased to 17,200 acres. T Real PES, 


thi he rate of increase of the total ar of 
itrigated land has increased from 20 per cent in 1980 to 25 per cent wens 


Teepe 


et ee 


idee ae 1980, 17,231 villages were electrified in the State, by 
, the total number of villages electrified has increased to 24,952. 


ecg 3: ne 
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Kosaleswar Siva Temple of Daspur Surda 


Shri Sasanka Sekhar Panda 


eee eee 


The western part of Orissa has a large number 
of temples, either in ruins oF /n situ dating from 


ancient time upto late mediaeval period. 
Especially one can come across many Fuins of 
old temples extensively in the interior region of 
the districts of Balangir and Kalahandi. The 
history of the region is associated with many 

are the 


toyal dynasties important emong which 1 
Nalas, Pravatadvarakas, Sarabhapuriyas, Bhanjas, 
Somavansis, Chchindaka Nagas, Telugu Chodas 
and Gangas. Under the patronage of rulers of 
these dynasties many temples were built through 
several centuries. Earlier the flat-roofed, but 
from 6th-7th Century A. D- onwards the Sikhara 
type, temple developed. Temples for different 
religious deities belonging to Saivism, Vaisnavism. 
Saktism and other miscellaneous cults were 
coffstructed. The architectural features reveal the 
evolution of the temple-building art 17. different 
Periods of history. The prolific buildings were 
constructed by the Somvamsis who flourishe 
during the 8th—10th Century A. D. The temples 
of this dynasty are found at Sirpur in Raipu 
district of Madhya Pradesh, Ranipur Jhariel Ip 
Balangir district of Orissa and other places. i e 
Telugu Chodas also built some beautiful temp es 
around 11th Century A. D. 


The Bhanjas who ruled over Khijilimandala 
comprising of the Boudh-Sonepur region in the 
8th-9th Century A. D. Built many beautiful 
temples, some of which are still existing at 
- Present. Important among them are the twin 
temple of Gandharadi and the Rameswara group 
of temples of Baud. 


The Chauhans appeared in this part of Orissa 
inthe 13th Century A. D. and started a new 
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type of temple building. Important Chauhan 
temples are the Patneswari temple of Sambalpur 
and Patnagarh, Samaleswati temple of Barpaii 
and Sambalpur, the leaning Kapileswar Siva 
temple at Huma and few other interesting temples 
of Sembalpur and Sonepur towns. 


There are also several brick temples dating 
back from 10th Century A. D. Important brick 
temples are Patalesvara Siva temple at Budhi 
Komana in the district of Kalahandi and the 
Indarlath temple at Ranipur Jharial in the district 
of Balangir. 


All these temples reveal the social and religious 
culture of this part of Orissa in particular. The 
art as revealed by the sculptures of many temples 
are of very high standard and the artistic 
activities of the people of this region are found 
not only in temple work but also in the textile 
work and patta paintings which developed side 
by side. Thus temple architecture and _ its 
sculptural art exhibit the wealth of culture of this 
region, which is worth-studying. 


The temple about which this writer is going 
to discuss is dedicated to Kosaleswara Siva and 
is situated on a monolithic rock of the height 
of about 30 feet from the ground level with a 
circumference of nearly 300 feet. This plain 
oval-shaped rocky surface is a natural elevation 
on the bank of a rivulet named Laksmijor, which 
is a tributary of River Suktel, the Suktimati river 
of the Mahabharata days.' It is worthy to note 
that there are some more Siva temples belonging 
to Kosalesvara Siva in this district of Orissa in 
places like Patnagarh, Sauntpur, Vaidyanath and 


Kusang. 


Kosalesvara Siva temple is situated in the 
lies some 9 Kms. away to the South-east of the 
district headquarters of Balangir and is approa- 


chable by a cuchha rocd via Bhaler village. 


Kosaleswara Siva Temple of 


The Bada Portion on the stone Platform. Showing further 
Segments like (/) Pabhage (i/) Jangha and (ii) Baranda. 


Daspur Surda 


Oriented to the east, the.temple is of the 
single cell-type and is built in the tri-ratha plan, 
having Bada, Gandi end Mastaka. The temple 
is constructed with the help of stone-blocks of 
the size of 2’ 16”. The he'ght of the temple 
is about 35 feet and is standing on a raised 
platform of the height of 2’-6’. The surface of 
this platform is 17’ 13’. At present the temple 
iS surrounded by four subsidiary shrines, which 
_are the miniature form of the main temple 
structure. Besides these four subshrines, the 
debris of one sub-shrine which was ‘certainly 
existing in the pest can be noticed in the left 
side near the entrance to the present jagamohana 
of the temple, and therefore, it can be presumed 
that there were five sub-shrines in the past, 
where the Parivara Devatas were housed. The 
present Jagamohana is a big rectangular room 
of the size of 10’ X15’ with a tiled roof, con- 
structed a few years ago by the local villagers. 


From the architectural design of Kosalesvara 
Siva temple complex, it can be said that it is of 
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f pine Panchayatana type. These sub-shrines are 
vicinity of a village named Daspur Surda, which” 


dedicated to Bhairava, Chandi, Subhesvara Siva 
and Khasuenbudhi (a locally worshipped deity 
of the tribal origin) respectively in the present 
days. 


Like in the cese of the Panchayatana type 
temple complex of Kualo, Suklesvara and 
Ganesvarapur, here at Daspur Surda also, we 
find the mzin shrine end its ground-plen to be 
elaborate and extended with four sub-shrines in 
four corners of the temple. Here a fifth sub- 
shrine hes been constructed, mzy be in a slightly 
later period. “These subsidiary shrines reproduce 
ona smaller scale all the features of the main 
shrine without the ancilliary hall.” 


From the architecture! point 
temple structure is very important. Its elevation 
has three major patis, viz. Bada, Gandi and 
Mastaka. The Bada is again divided along its 
vertical axis into the Pabhaga, the Jangha and 
the Baranda. The Paphaga of the temple 
comptises of four base-mouldings, which shows 
from below (i) Khura, (i?) Kumbha, (iii) a heavy 
toll moulding and (iv) Basanta. In the Jangha 
portion, lined strings of pearls are adorning 
both sides of the Parsva-devata niches, which 
are et present lying empty in all three side-walls 
(South, North and West) of the temple. In this 
temple the Parsva-devata niches are seen in the - 
Upper Jangha portion and are protruding into 


the Gandi thrcugh the Baranda by small 
Sukanasa designs. 


of view the 


The Jengha has three segments corresponding 
to the tri-ratha plan of the temple. On poth sides 
of the Parivara Devata niche, there are found tW° 
lines of mouldings on the lower Jangha and upper 
Jangha, which decorate the temple in ‘continu@ 
tion or adjacent to each other in all ee 
corners of the Jangha portion. Above the nich? 
Meant for the Parivara Devata, there is seen 2 5° 
of twelve mouldings, Dhara recess being made t© 
demarcate them, which starts in the uppet Jangh@ 
Portion, continues in the Baranda portion a” 
on. the top of ita Chaitya-window design ! 
being carved on the Gandi portion of the 
temple beyond the recessed line. The lowe! 
Jangha portion has a set of three mouldirg® 


Dhara recess being produced between ae 

two segments to demarcate them from 
another. 

: é. 

The Bandhena portion is unusually plain aa 


the upper Jangha portion in both sides of 


F en 
Parsva-Devata niches comprises of a set of sev’ 


A 


mouldings, surm 
on the top. From beneath the 
Moulding hangs a two petalled leafy-scroll with 
beeds hanging in between two leaves. 


In the Beranda poiton there are vety small 
designs of Khakhara crowns and petals. 


The Gendi of the temple is absolutely plain 
without any bAumi division in it at all, This 
temple is of single-cell type, devoid of any 
Jagamohana, as seen in the case of the Rame- 
swara group of temples of Baud, belonging to 
the 9th Century A. D., and are having star-Shaped 
ground plan. However, in the front portion of 
the temple above the door there are two Anga- 
Sikharas divided into seven segments and 
crowned by a round-sheped wavy amalaka with 
purna-kumbha on the top. In between both 
Anga-sikharas a semi-circular projection Is carved 
on three courses or mouldings and also” adorned 
by a purna-kumbha. Above these sikhares a 
Moulding is carved, which connecis to a big- 
sized SukanaSa of Chaitya- window design. 
Above these Sukenasa a square stone-block is 
projected out from the Gandi, which seems to 
have a mounting lion on it, the badly mutilated 
figure of which is now lying in @ sub-shrine. 
situated in the back-side of the main temple. 


The top most portion of the temple is the 
Sikhara, which is again divided into Beki, 
! Here the Beki is round 


Amalaka and Khaputi. 


and is connected with the ribbed-shaped 
Amalaka. Next to Amalaka is the Khapuri or 
the cranium, A significent feature of the 


Daspur-Surda is that 
Mastaka and in its 
ted by a cylindri- 


Kosalesvara Siva temple of 
Kalasa is absent on the 


absence the Khapuri is surmounte ‘ 
cal shaped stone, which looks like 4 linga. In 


the Siddheswar Siva temple of Sra UE Gt 
Which is said to belong to circa 8th Century ae 
one can also see 4 surmounting lings on 


Amalaka. 


The door-frame of 
carved, the designs on 
and ornate. Three aa 
along the door-jambs Inc” 
ents Manushya Kautuki reer 
human figures carved alterna aii en 
ndhi (intertwined figures Per as 
continuously). The ancient tr 
architecture, S//pa Prakash, 
Dvarapalas should be placed on rele 
ea list gery gle Id be carved in 
States that Gajalaksm/ image shou 

4 


the temple is exquisitely 
it being very elaborate 
of decorative carving 
lude scroll work; petal 
(Gelbai scroll with 
), and Nagaba- 
carved 
temple 
that 


lower-most “ 


ounted by 2 small purna-kumbha. tithe centre of the lintel’ in the base of the jambs 


“cn both sides small size Dvarapalas with danda 

“in their hands are carved. Similarly a seated 
figure of Lekshmi flanked by two elephants on 
both sides is seen above the lintel! on this door- 
way to the main sanctum. 

The inner sanctum or the garbhagriha of the 
temple is square in its plan end measuras around 
6’ 6’. Sized stone blocks are placed over the 
Garbhagriha forming the Garbhamuda. The 
Garbhagriha houses a linga of the height of 1 ft. 
mede of black chlorite. Besides this a statue of 
Ganesa made of polished sand-stone is found. 
It is a seated Ganesa figure with a Chhatra over 
its head and a mouse below (Vahana). It is very 
likely that this figure wes once upon a time 
adorning one of the niches of the outer temple 
wall. In the inner chamber there is a stone 
which is called by the name of Parvati. As it 
is in a state of complete erosion no definite figure 
is seen. A very close look reveals it to be the 
portion of a temple pillar, with a seated female 
figure in Padmasanamudra catved on it. This 
seems to be a piece of the pillar of the temple, 
which collapsed long since. A slate stone 
depicting Siva and Parvati in Sukhasanamudra 
is clso found here. A small hero figure of the 
height of about one ft. is seen holding a spear 
in one hand. Most likely it is the figure of a 
royal personege. Both these antiques are brought 
from the vicinity of the temple, as stated by the 
priest and are kept here. 

Now et us discuss about the subsidiary 
shrines which are standing in all four sides of 
the temple. These sub-shrines are miniature 
form of the main shrine of Kosalesvara Siva, 
being built in the same architectural pattern. 
(Pishta. (Platform), Khura with its divisions, 
Jangha, Baranda, Gandi and Mastaka, are 
exquesitely designed in the pattern of the main 

temple structure. In the back side of 
the temple there are two of these 
sub-shrines, dedicated to Suvesvara Siva and 
Kharsuenbudhi respectively. The Sub-shrine which 
houses Suvesvera Siva at present is of great impor- 


tance because on its outer wall there is a 
three-lettered inscription, which has been 
deciphered as “3 Bhaga” by the eminent 


epigraphist Shri Satyancrayan Rajaguru. Further, 
from pelaeographical point of view, these letters 
have been attributed to cifca 9th century A. D. 
The term “3 Bhaga’’ might have been meant 
for the “Three Architectural Divisions’ ‘or 
“Tri-Rath” pattern of this ancient temple. 

The absence of the parsva-devatas in all 
three inches leads viewers to complete darkness 


iS) 


about sculptures of different deities which once 
upon atime were adorning this temple, excep’ 
a few greatly mutilated stone images kept in 
both the sub-shrines, situated in the back-side 
of Kosaleswara Siva temple. In the sub-shrine 
attributed to SuvaSwara Siva, where a_ small 
linga is housed, a sand-ston2 sculpture of the 
length of about 1°5 ft. having a linga and above 
it figures of a flying Gandharva couple with 
garlands in their hands is found. In comparison 
to the flying Gandharva-Gandharvi figures of the 
Kosaleswara temple of Vaidyanath, Kapileswara 
temple of Charda and of Belkhandi which are 
all said to be Somavansi sculptures, this figure 
is small in size. 


In almost all the shrines belonging to the 
Somavamsi Kings of South Kosala, flying 
Gandharva couples with garlands in their hands 
ere depicted on both sides (left end right) over 
the head of the deities. The artistic conception 
of the flying Gandharva figures of the Kosaleswar 
Siva temple of Daspur Surda is crude, small in 


size and devoid of much ornamentation, end 
seems to be earlier at form than that of 
Belkhandi, Charda, Ranipur Jharial and 
Vaidyanath, other Somavamsi temple sites. 
Similarly, in the sub-shrine attributed to the 
tribal goddess Khasuenbudhi at present, a 
head-less_ _pot-bellied figure seems to be 


originally of Ganesa and the badly mutilated 
figure of a seated Lion (which once upona 
time might be adorning the frontal raha of the 
main temple above the Chaitya-window or 
Sukhanasa motif, where a square-sized cut 
stone-block is seen fitted to the body of the 
temple) are found. Other loose sculptures of 
the temple as well as the deities once placed 
in the parsva-devata niches are Missing now 
from the temple complex. 


In the sub-shrine constructed in front of the 
temple to the north-east, a four-handed female 
deity of the height of 3 ft., which seems to be that 
of Varahi (boar-faced), is housed, having a female 
attendant near her left leg. The antiquity of 
this image seems to be quite ancient and 
can be safely placed around 9th century A. D. 


The sub-shrine, which was constructed in the 
south-east of the temple, near its frontal portion, 
is collapsed now and its base-portion has been 
used to make stone-steps for ascending the 
hiliock, where this Panchayataria temple-complex 
is situated. At present, another sub-shrine is 
situated in the south-east of the temple, where 


a 3 ft. high Hanuman figure is housed. 
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Although this sub-shrine has the same architectual 


features like other sub-shrines, except one 
variation (absence of Chaitya-window above its 
niches), it seems to be not a part of this Pancha- 
yatana temple-complex. 


These sub-shrines of the Kosaleswar Siva 
temple-complex of Daspur Surda as well aS the 
main temple has a striking similarity in all archi- 
tectural features with the votive temples of 
Ranipur Jharial where another tri-ratha style Siva 
temple dedicated to Somesware Siva was built 
by one Saivacharya named Gagansiva, who 
belouged to the Mattamayura School of Salvism 


and was living around the middle of the 9th 
century A, D.4, 


It is very interesting to note that both the. 
temples, i.e, Kosalswar Siva temples of Daspur 
Surda as well as the Someswar Siva temple of 
Ranipur Jharial, are of tsi-ratha style and are 
Constructed on huge monolithic rocky elevation 
of considerable height from the ground level. 

Generally, the  tri-ratha style temples ale 
assigned to the early phase in the evolution of 
temple atchitecture. Borrowing a term from 
Silpa Prakasa, Vidya Dehejia has termed this type 
of temples as the Early Rekha Rathayukta type.’ 
The Gandi of the Kosaleswara Siva remple of 
Daspur Surda is devoid of much ornamentation, 
except the hollow Chaitya window and is of 
classical simplicity. The Chaitya-window motifs 
which are found here, are almost plain in form. 
Dehejia has thought these Chaityawindow 
metifs to be striking feature of the temples 
belonging to the Culmination phase in temple- 
architecture (Circa 830-950 A, D.) as classified 
by het? and she has assigned the Someswar Siva 
temple of Ranipur Jharial to this Culmination 
phase”. Therefore, the Chaitya arches can bé 
also taken as an earlier representation of this 4! 
which evolved due to the impact of the Buddist 
art form. On the body of Kapileswar Siv4 
temple of Charada in the district of Balangi 
Which is also said to be of the Somavamsi perio 
above all the three Parsvadevata niches, Chaitya- 
window motif or Sukanasa design is carved 2° 
at Daspur Surda. “Embellishment of the Gand! 
with the Anga-Sikharas well-developed projection® 
lion from the Raha are some of the innovations 
of the Somavamsi Period’, Unlike in other 
temples, Which belong to. the later Somavams! 
period, on the body of the Daspur Surda temple 

® Anga-Sikharas are seen on the frontal 


Portion of the temple above the lintel. Taking 


into account the extreme plain ness of the Gandi 
almost hollow  Chaityawindow motif and 
Presence of so less a number of Anga-Sikharas, 
the Koseleswer Siva temple complex of Despur 
Surda can be safely taken as the eailiest of the 
Panchayatana temple-complexes found in Orissa 
So far. 


In both these tri-ratha temples, that of Rani- 
Pur Jharial and of Despur Surda, Gejeleksmi is 
found to be carved in the centre portion of the 
doorway to the main sanctum, just above the 
head. Gajalaksmi is found as a common 
tepresentation in art form, being czerved on the 
dooiway, leeding to the Sanctum proper, where 
the deity or linga is housed, in almost all temples, 
Which ere said to be of the Somavemsi period. 
Although the Somavamsi rulers of south Kosala 
Were great Saivites, Gajelksmi hes been depicted 
as their royal emblem on the seals. found to be 
attached to their’ charters!’. 


The Somavamsi rulers, who consolidated thelr 
empire in this region towards the second half of 
the 9th Century A.D. during the time of Maha- 
bhavagupta Janmejaya ! (Circa 850—885 ae 
by shifting over their capital from the old capi 
of Siipur (Madhya Pradesh) to See 
(Modern Sonepur in the district of ae ES. 
Orissay, were great patrons of ait an peste 
Cture, end under them temple-building on Coe 
took a great turn end subsequently int Coe 
the temple art in the coastal belt ae 
Whichiwas included. in thesmighty’ 2ors 
empire in the 10th Century 4-D. 


da special type 


develope a8 
ve “Kosali’” type, 


Ther s to he 
e seem ve galled the 


Of temple-architectur Hee egicn of 
Madhya Predesh in betwee to the influence of 


A.D. robably due jeireai 
aie re Hee ancient temples of this region, 


, formed the South 
Whi on a time : 
Ketel cana ot the Somavamel rulers: SecTh 10 
a re 


g le-building 
the alt of temp 
eines Ceduna Pa that this art wes taken 


activiti ¢ be : iaina 

eee f Ba) rulers from their original home 

if EP ee teal) to the coastal Orissa (Kelinga) 
n ou 


er-way (River Mahanadi.) 


through the arterial wat 
ADIPA” an ancient Orissan 
architecture, “Kosali” is 
thirty-six different 
ditor of this 

mples- AS the e 
ve Pprehends that some of the 
f these Rekha temples have 


In “BHUBANA PR 
treatise on temple 
Mentioned as oO” 
Varieties of Rekha tem 
text, Shri N. K- Bose a 
names of the varieties © 
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geographical significance, and thus, the‘‘Kosali” 
+ fle is evidently connected with the country 
‘Kosala (Dakshina Koséla),'* which comprised 
oshe Western districts of modern Orissa end 
Chhatisgerh region of modern Madhya Pradesh. 


The temples which b:longed to the formative 
or eatly Phase in thé evolution of temple archite- 
cture of Orissa, were of veiy small - size rising to 
a height of not more than 50 feet, some of them 
without pofches or Mukhesales.'3 In_ this light 
it can be said that the tri-ratha shrines of Daspur 
Surda as well as that of Renipur Jharia! and the 
subsidiaty shrines around them aie constructed 
in the early phage of the temple architecture 
and can be séfely placed around 9th-10th 
century A. D. when meny Saivite temples were 
constructed in the western pait of Orissa, which 
was then a portion of the Somavamsi Empire of 
South Kosala. By the 10th century A. D. South 


Kosala produced several significent . Saivite 
temples. The temples of Kosaleswar (at 
Baidyenath), Charda end Belkhandi are the 


significant contributions of Saivism to Otissan 
culture'*. Under the patronage of the Somavamsi 
Rulers meny other Siva temples were constructed 
in and around Suvarnepur (modern Sonepur in 
the district of Balangir) end Jayati Negar 
(modern Jagti near Boud in the district of 
Phulbeni)'> as well asin the Trikalinga region 
which included the modern district of Kalahendi. 


The Somavamsi Rulers assumed the titles of 


Kosaladhipati, Sakala Kosaladhipati and 
Kosalendra. Therefore, It is nothing but natural 
that they were calling their Lord Siva, as 


“KOSALESWARA” (Supreme Lord of Kosala), 
as all the Somavamsi Rulers from the time of 
Mahasivegupta Balarjuna'!® were greet patrons of 
Saivism. The King Mahabhavegupta Janmejaya | 
who shifted over the capital of Somavamsi 
empire of South Kosala from Sirpur to Suvarna- 
pura has also called himself a Parama Mahesvara 
in his Vakratentuli grant, Kalibhana plates, Patna 
plates and Sonepur plates'’. Therefore, it is 
tenable to say that Saivism reached the height of 
its glory during the Somavamsi rule in South 
Kosala. 


Kosaleswar Siva temple of Daspur Surda, 
being of tri-ratha Pattern and devoid of much 
ornamentation, can be taken as one of the 
earliest among the existing ancient temples of 
the Upper Mahanadi valley and can be safely 
assigned to the 9th Century A. D. 
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The Divine Mother 


Shri Kalandi Charan Senapati 


The One whom we adore as the Divine Mother 
is the divine conscious force that governs the 
whole existence. She is one but she appears 
before us with differing aspects. Many are her 
Powers and personalities, many her emanations 
and Vibhutis that do her work in the universe. 
She has been worshipped by the Vedic seers as 
Aditi, by the Tantrics as Adyashakti and Maha- 
Shakti. The Gita follows the Vedantic tradition 
Which leans entirely on the Ishwar aspect of the 
Divine and speaks little of ihe Divine Mother. 
It speaks always of surrender to the Purushottama 
and mentions the Divine. Mother as the Para 
Prakriti who becomes the Jiva and manifests 
the Divine in the multiplicity. The Tantric 
tradition lezns on the Shakti or Ishwari aspect 
because its object is to possess and dominate 
the world-nature and arrive at the supreme 
realisation through it. 

, the Mother is 
ness and power 
who carries the 
s Him in the 


In regard to the Purushottama 
the supreme divine conscious 
above the worlds, Adyashakti 


Supreme in herself and manifest: 

worlds through the Akshara and KetareaeD 

tegard to the Akshara, she Ly fe he a 
i immobile Puru 

Shakti who holds the Be 


ra, 

In regard to the Kshara 

Obile mi energy W o manifests 4 | beings 
cosmic 


and forces. In this respect, She 
Ciousness and force of the ivige nnn 
dynamic aspect of the Supreme. hee wh 
Lord of che cosmos comes out o Eth fae 
and Mother as the cosmic Shakil takes he! 


beside him. 


The mother has three pois 
dent; the Universal and the 


herself, 


s—the Transcen- 


€! 
In her 


Individual. 
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transcendent poise, She stands above Time and 
Space, above all unity and multiplicity, above 
the Gods énd their orchestral movements. As 
the one original transcendent Shakti she bears 
in her Eternal Consciousness the Supreme Divine 
and stands as a luminous link between the 
unman'fest absolute and the multitudinous 
manifestation. The supreme is manifest in her 
for ever as the everlasting Sachchidananda. 
This Sachchidananda and the Mother manifest 
themselves as the one and the dual conscious- 
ness of Ishwar-Shakti and the dual principle of 
Purusha-Prakriti, 


The Universal Mother, Mahashakti, works out 
whatever is transmitted by her transcendent 
consciousnees from the Supreme. She enters 
into the worlds which she projects out of 
Herself and fills them with the divine spirit and 
delight. 


There are many planes of her creation and 
many steps of the Divine Shakti. At the sum- 
mit of this manifestation, there are worlds of 
infinite existence, consciousness, force and bliss 
over which the Mother stands as an unveiled 
eternal power. There are worlds of the supra- 
mental creation where the Mother is the Supra- 
mental Mahashakti. But the woilds where we 
live in are the worlds of mind, life and body 
which are separated in consciousness from their 
source. This world with all its obscurity is 
upheld by the universal Mother and guided to 
its secret aim by the Mahashakti. 


Tke most effective and transfiguring poise of 
the Mother 's_in her incarnate individuality. In 
her universal poise, She acts according to the 


cosmic law of her own creation. She not onl 
governs ell from above but she descends in F 
this lesser universe. She consents to put on t f 
mask of this obscurity of the world-nature so the 
she can transform life here. She mediates 
between the human perSonality and the divine 
nature. Shri Aurobindo has thrown a revealing 
light on the /ndividual manifestation of the Divine 
Mother: 


as 


“But personally too she has stooped to 
descend here in tothe Darkness that she may 
lead it to the Light, in to the Falsehood and Error 
that she may Convert it to the Truth, into this 
Death that She may turn it to godlike Life, into 
this wo:ld-pain and its obstinate sorrow and 
suffering that she may end it in the transforming 
ecstacy of her sublime Ananda. In her deep and 
great love for her children she hes consented to 
put on herself the cloak of this obscurity, 
condescended to bear the attacks and torturing 
influences of the powers of the Daikness and the 
Falsehood, borneto pass through the portals of 
the bitth that is a death, taken upon herself the 
Pengs and sorrows and sufferings of the creation, 
since it seemed that thus alone could it be lifted 
to the Light and Joy and Truth and eternal Life. 
This is the great sacrifice called sometimes the 
sacrifice of the Purusha, but much more deeply 
the holoceust of Prakriti, the sacrifice of the 
Divine Mother”. 


The Mother manifests four of her great aspects 
im her governance and guidance of our terrestrial 
existence, These aspects correspond to the four 
aspects of Narayana as described in the 
Vaishnave Pancharetre—Vasudeva, Shankarshan, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha. Shri Aurobindo has 
given an unpaialleled description of the four 
aspects of the Divine Mother. In his words— 


“Four great Aspects of the Mother, four of her 
leading Powers and Personalities have Siood in 
front in her guidance of this universe and in her 
dealings with the terrestrial play. One is her 
Personality of calm wideness and comprehending 
wisdom and tranquil benignity and inexhasutible 
compession and sovereign and surpassing 
majesty and all-ruling greatness. Another 
embodies her power of splendid strength and 
irresistible passion, her wattiormood, her 
overwhelming - will, her impetuous swiftness and 
wotld-shaking force. A third is vivid and sweet 
and wonderful with her deep secret of beauty 
and harmony and fine rhythm, her intricate and 
subtle opulence, her compelling attraction and 
Captivating grace. The fourth Is equipped with 
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her close and profound capacity of intimate 
Knowledge and careful flawless work and quiet 
and exact perfection in all things. Wisdom, 
Strength, Harmony, Pefection are their 
several attributes end it is these powers 
that they bing with them jin to the world, 
Manifest ina human disguise in their Vibhuties 
and shall found in the divine degree of their 
ascension in those who can open their earthly 
nature to the direct and living influence of the 


Mother. To the four we give the four great 
names, Maheshwari, Mahakali, Mahalakshmi, 
Mahasaraswati". 


Maheshwari is the goddess of the supreme 


Knowledge. She is seated in the wideness 
above the thinking mind end will. With her 
all-illumining end all-commanding splendour of 


Knowledge, she opens us to the supramental 
infinities and the cosmic vastness, Her mission 
iS to build our soul and nature into the divine 
Truth. For this tremendous task, she deals with 
men according to their nature and with the 
things and happenings according to their Force 
and the truth that is in them. She has no 
partiality and she follows the decrecs of the 
Supreme, She gives a greater and more 
luminous wisdom to the wise and on the hostile 
she imposes the Consequence of their hostility: 
She has a tender heart of the universal Mother: 
Her compassion is endless and_ inexhaustible 
All the Asuras, Rakshasas and Pisaches at he! 
Children because <lI are the poitions of het 
eternal consciousness and force. But hel 
Compassion is not blind and it must be guided 
by her Knowledge. 


_ But the nature of Mahakali is different. She 
is the goddess of the supreme strength and me 
her are all the might and spiritual force an 
Severest austerity of Tapas. She is the waltior 
who never shrinks from the battle, She cannot 
tolerate the indifference and negligence of th’ 
People in’ the divine work. Her wrath | 
'mMediate and dire against falsehood 4" 
malignity. But she is loved and worshipped bY 
a great and strong. When she is allowed 1° 
fewer 'n her strength then in one momer 

e can destroy all the obstacles that ham? 
the progress of the sadhakas. 

Wisdom and Fore 
tions of the Suprem 
mystery of her 
and foice are 
Miracle of etern 
delight. This 


@ ate not the only manifest? 
@ Mother. There is a su 
Nature without which wisi 
incomplete. Above them is * 
al beauty, divine harmony on 
is the Kingdom of Mahalaksh” 


There is no aspect of the Divine Shakti which , 


is more attractive to the heaft of embodied 
beings than Mahalakshmi. Maheshwari is so 
calm and great that the littleness of the earth- 
nature cannot approach or contain her. — Further, 
Mahakali is so swift and formidable that human 
nature cannot bear the intensity of her force. 
But all turn to Mahalekshmi with joy and 
longing. Shri Aurobindo says that Mahalakshmi 
throws the spell of the intoxicating sweetness 
of the Divine and to be close to her is a profound 
happiness and to feel her within the heait is to 
Make existence a rapture and a marvel. Where- 
ever she fixes her wonderful gzze, the soul 
Plunges into the depths of en unfathomable 
bliss. Her magnatic touch refines mind and life 
and body, and where she presses her feet thete 
flows the miraculous streems of an entrancing 
Ananda. 


But it is difficult to meet the demand of this 
enchanting power end to keep her delightful 
presence. Harmony and beauty of the mind and 
Soul, harmony and beauty of the thoughts a 
feelings, harmony and beauty in every outwer 
act and movement, harmony and beauty of the 
life and surroundings are the demands of Maha- 
lakshmi. Where ‘ove and beauty are mixed with 
base things, this beautiful goddess will not be 
there. All that is ugly and mean and all that Is 
brutal and coarse always repels her advent. It the 
hearts of the men are filled with selfishness, 
hatred, jealousy and malignity | and _ strife oe 
Suddenly withdraws herself. It's through Ne 
and beauty that she unites the soul with 
Divine. 
wer of work 


and her spirit of perfection and The 


science and craft and penal 
Province of Mahasareswati. She ! yt 

builder, organiser, administrator, technician a 
attisan, When she takes up the work of trans 
Mation, her action becomes laborious. But s M 
Works persistently. and flawlessly. Nothing : 
small or trivial for her. She is ready to labou 


Bahalapada, P. O. Bentakar, 
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. tMiness of her 
{| es the Mother, friend and 


ir an infinite period if that is needed for the 
creation. She is always with 
} counsellor. With 
her radiant smile she clears the clouds of 
gloom and depression and shows the advent 
of the eternal sunshine. 


There are other great aspects of the persona- 
lity of the Divine Mother which are difficult to 
be brought down. They have not yet stood out 
in front with so much prominence in the evolution 
of the ealth spirit. Further our limited and 
egoistic humen nature is unable to receive these 
grezt Presences and bear their mighty action. 
Only when the above four powers will instal 
themselves in the transformed human nature can 
those other rare powers manifast and become 
dynamic here. Then the Mother will reveal as 


the Supramental Maneshekti and change the 
human nctute in to dynamic divine nature. 
For effectuating this transformation, seif- 


surrender to the Mother and to her Powers is 
indispensable. If we completely identify our- 
selves with the Divine Mother and keep steady 
the fire of espilation, then the mother will free 
the godlike elements in us and shape all into an 
expression of divine nature. Shri Aurobindo 
says that the power that mediates between the 
sanction and the call is the presence and power 
of the Divine Mother. He says, 


“ The Mother's power and not any human 
endeavour and tapasya can alone rend the lid 
and tear the covering and shape the vessel and 
bring down into this world of obscurity and 
falsehood and death and suffering Truth and 
Light and Life divine and the immortal’s 
Ananda.” 


In his great epic, Savitri, Shri Aurobindo des- 
cribes the great powers of the Mother ‘in the 
following words : 


" Cry not to heaven. for she alone can save. 
For this the silent Force came missioned down ; 
In her the conscious Will took human shape ; 
She only can save herself end save the World. “* 


PANDIT GODAVARISH— 


A BIRTH CENTENARY TRIBUTE 


Shri Bhaskar Parichha 


Oriya nationalism had few parallels in India’s 
struggle for freedom. The stiff resistance given 
to the British paramountcy in the early years of 
nineteenth century, the spontaneous immersion 
of a group of dedicated statesmen in the struggle 
in the first five decades of the present century 
and their assuming the helm of affairs of the 
governance of the State in the post-independence 
era are all historical events of great importance. 
Indeed, the thrust and impetus which the Inde- 
pendence movement warranted after the partition 
of Bengal in 1905 was not to come until a group 
of student-teachers emerged on the scene. 


These Student-teachers were the Products of 
the Satyabadi School—an open air educational 
institution on the models of Deccan Education 
Society and Public Schools of England. Set up 
in the early years of the twentieth century, this 
institution was the focal point of national upsurge 
and it was this group-of-five who spearheaded 
the movement from this place. The group’s 
Patriotism was unmistekable and 
against human sorrows and perplexities alike was 
unfathomable. 


Pandits as all of them were called—Gopa- 
bandhu for whom idealistic humanism was above 
everything else; Nilakantha, the philosopher; 
Godavarish, the poet of vision; Kripasindhu, his 
quest for man’s ancient heritage and Acharya 
hayihar, the votary of selfless service—these scho- 
lars and leaders ushered in an era of social cons- 
Ciousness in Orissa which was_ stretched to each 
and every sphere of human activity—literature, 
politics, social service etc. Their forthright leader- 
ship had exihibited unassuming strength in the 
affairs of the State and its People. 


its struggle - 
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Pandit Godavarish—one of the group of five 
was an architect of modern Orissa, an educatio- 
nist of eminence, a great literature, a distingui- 
shed politician, an orator, a realist. and a great 
nationalist—all merged into one. Born on October 
2, 1886, in village Srinibaspur near Banpur in 
Puri district, he had his initial years of schooling 


in Banpur and Subsequently came to Cuttack for 
higher studies, 


In 1910 he went to Calcutta to sit for the 
degree examination and two years later he had 
his Master's in Philosophy from Calcutta Univer 
sity. Responding to the call given by Pandit 
Gopabandhu, Who had already set up the Satya- 
badi open air Educational Insitution by this 
time, Godavarish joined the School in 1913. That 
was his initiation into the great task of chafac- 
ter building, social reformation and the upliftment 


of Oriya language and, above all, service to thé 
motherland. 


In the wake of Partition of Bengal in 1905, 4 
Separate province of Orissa and Bihar was fol 
med in 1912. But the amalgamation of som? 
Oriya-speaking tracts in the Bihar _provine? 
created much discontentment among the oriyae 
and for the next two decades, the flame © 
Struggle for a retrieval of the separated oriya- 
speaking tracts was kept alive. 

The leaders. wh 
included Godavar 
in Singhbhum to 
Struggle to tetriey 
this stay, Godava 
Chakradharpur, 
ting the commo 


© fought for the Oriya cals 
ish. He spent about three 1a 
illuminate the rage of a unl! ; 
@ the separated areas. BUA 
Tish started an Oriya scho® ae 
also in Bihar. In reality, educ 
n folk was his mission. 


)} 


Sular daily, 


Godavarish had a chequered political career 
Spanning a period of three long decades. He 
Was member of the Bihar-Orissa Legislative 
Council thrice in 1924, %927 and 1930. He 
Sccupied important positions in the district boa‘d 
and other local bodies too. He did a brief stint 
& the Editor of “SAMAJA’—the leading verna- 
But soon after the death of Gopa- 
bandhu in 1928 and his fall-out from Congress, 
his essociation with the newspaper also come 
to an end, 


Post-World War Il years witnessed hectic 
Political activity in Orissa. Collapse of the Biswa- 
Nath Das Ministry in 1939, Indian Civil disobe- 
dience movement, formation of a unit of the 
Forward Block of Subhash Bose—all these deve- 
lopments made the contemporary political firma- 
Ment look hazier end hazier. Added to this was 
tho War policy of the Congress. It was on this 
sue that there was a new dissension in the 

Ongress and a regional political party Wes 


“Onsequently formed in 1940. Godavarish became 


esident of the patty. 


In the late thirties, : 
a and his associate—Godavaris 
*oalition Ministry (probably from here 
Politics in Orissa had teken roots) he 
the ouster of Nilakantha——the political Mgnt 
from the Congress. Ultimately, however, a goa i- 
tion Government, hitherto in a conceptual stage, 
took Concrete shape in 4941 under the Lay 
Of the Rajah of Paralekhemundi, Krushna Chan a 
ajapati Dev. Godavarish became a Mien 
© first time in 1941—an occupation In W' i 
® was in for the next three years. In the ne aloe 
Ment, he was given all important port S ie 
ducation, Revenue, Finance & Law. Wages site 
IS Years of ministership that Orissa witnessed 4 
Sfeat educational upheaval. 


moves of Pandit Nilakentha 
h—to foim a 
that coalition 
d resulted in 


niversity in Orissa 
nt—Goda- 


speech Of 


Most of all, the need for a U 
“Ccupied the minds of the Governme 
qatish in Particular. In the Budget 
1942-43, he firmly declared: 

“Little in the field of education can be cons 
without solving the most important auesie 
of inauguration of a University of ou one 
We have now to owe allegiance to 
different universities. One functlonnaiey 
the banks of the river to which at oF ve, 
the Kingdom of Orissa was extende rate 
no:th and the other near the region O cs 
tiver in the South which formed its gti 
‘boundary in the glorious days 0 


Motherland.” 
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¥ «Thus the proposals for opening an University 
\, \Orissa’s own was initiated in 1942 and no 


I.er than a year the maiden University—Utkal — 
took birth. Many other educational institutions 
also camp up during this period. 

Godavarish was elected to the Orissa Assembly 
in 1952 as an Independent. He later joined, 
alongwith Nilakantha, the Jana Sangh and still 
later the Democratic party. He was the President 
of the party till the last years of life. 


In the galaxy of celebrated writers of the early 
twentieth century who can claim their rightful 
place in the comity of illustrious men of letters in 
Oriya literature, Godavarish, true to his genius, 
deserves a prominent place. In fact, his literary 
achievements far outweighed his political accom- 
plishments. His literary talents were inspiring 
and effulgent. Godavarish’s works extended to 
lyrical poems, ballads, plays, short stories, fiction 
and autobiography. He gave an aesthetic and 
exquisite touch to the history of Utkal, the ancient 
name of Orissa, through his literary contributions. 
He is rightly called the “WORDSWORTH” of 
Orissa. 


Godavarish was truely a poet of vision. His 
poems had a touch of extreme humanism and 
magnanimity. The works echoed the voice of the 
low and the downtrodden. His poetic creations 
often represented a sort of frank and virulent 
statesmanship. Love for the nation and the 
people had a dominating influence in his mind. 

Significantly, Godavarish through his poems 
constantly tried to lift the people out of morose 
and inexorable moral wreck. He endeavoured to 
infuse in the heroic people of Orissa endlass 
energy to arouse them back to the glories of the 


yore. 

Probably in the realm of Oriya ballads 
Godavarish excelled himself. The themes and 
plots were based on local legends and myths. 
ALEKHIKA (The Portraiture), an anthology of 
ballads was the foremost of all his literary works. 
Known as the father of Oriya ballad, one of his 
most popular ballads is KALIJAl—the legend of 
a newly married daugher who lost her life in the 
deep waters of Lake Chilka enroute her bridal 
abode. 

The poetic depiction sublimity and vibrancy of 
Godavatish’s lyrical poems too deserve great 
commendation. KALIKA (The Bud), KISHALAYA 
(The Sprout), GEETIGUCHHA (A bunch of Poems), 
are some of the anthologies of lyrical poetry. 
These collections, bear ample testimony to his 
superb genius and unrivalled craftsmanship. 


Godavatish was also a master story-teller|.” 


“- A few other literary creetions are : essays, 


The themes of his short stories could be Classifie +/ criticism and an autobiography —all being master- 


into : reformative, socio-political, love-based an , 
character-dominated. The stories are at once 
humourous and soul-searching. They carry the 
impressions of real life. The language and style 
is embellished with a music of its own. 


Other literary compositions of Godavarish 
include novels —GHATANTAR (The aftermath, on 
the shadows of stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde), ABHAGINI (Victor Hugo s Les Miserable), 
NIRVASANA (The exile) and EIGHTEEN SEVEN- 
TEEN. Adoptions though some of them are, 
the ‘characterisation and themetic presentation 
transform them into narratives of great popular 
appeal, Godavarish had written two plays, 
PURUSOTTAMDEB and MUKUNDADEB—which 
have in them a harmonious blending of history 
and patriotism. 


Realising the paucity of literary adoptions from 
other languages, especially English, he put his 
hand in translations too. He had rendered a 
couple of English classics into Oriya besides a 
few mentioned above. 


Photo-Journalist 
3/61, Madhuban, Paradip Port-754142 


pieces or prose. His autobiography ‘’My place: 
in Half-a-Century Orissa’’ own for him the 
Kendriya Sahitya Akademi award posthumously. 


Despite political compulsions vis-a-vis frequent 
change of parties, formation of new ones, mental 
worries and emotional catastrophies he could 
devote single-mindedly much of his time and 
energy to literary creations. 


In recognition of his yeoman’s service pandit 
Godavarish was awarded Doctorate (Honoris 
Causa) by the Utkal University in 1955 of which 
he was a founding member until his year of 
death. His efforts to expand the frontiers of 
education in Orissa has virtually remained unpara- 
llelled even to the present day. 


A terrae filius, Godavarish Mishra was the 
synonym of consummate intellect. He passed 
away in 1956 at the age of 70 leaving behind 
him a rich legacy. His greatness, dedication 
and his many-splendoured personality are worthy’ 
of adoration by succeeding generations of poets, 
Critics and savants. And that would be the most 
befitting tribute to the scholar —statesman. 


(From Page 20) 


is located in the Ramagarh area and the other 
under the name of Gadachandi is situated within 
the historic Barabati fort. Cuttack was the 
traditional capital of the Hindu rulers of medieval 
Orissa. The deities enshrined in both the 
temples are greatly revered by the local people. 
I had no occasion to examine the iconographic 
features of the deities since they aie mostly 
Covered by costumes all the time. 


Curator 
Orissa State Museum 
Bhubaneswar- 14, 
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14. Other Important Sakta Deities 


In addition to the above noted Sakta monu- 
ments a few more can be mentioned which 
eae the Dakhinachandi of Kantol, the Du'd4 
ane of Vaidesvara, the Saptamatrukas o 
rw lanatha, the Gramadevati af Garamar 

ahisamardinj Durga of Kopala, Bhagavati © 


Tirthamatha H A 
F arachandi of vara an 
Kuttamachandi of Pitapura. Buneen 


Saptasati Chandi—A Fresh Look 


Dr. Gouranga Charan Nayak 


A, anecdote is found in Saptasati Chandi by 
Means of which the author introduces what | 
Consider to be a revolutionary idea. The far- 
Teaching consequence of this idea and_ its 
application may require a very long time for its 
'ealisation. But in and by itself it is certeinly 
Worthy of attention, atleast for suggesting a 
evolutionary change in the conceptual field, 
Pa'ticularly in the concept of jnena or knowledge 
'n a bread sense. To my mind the proper 
application of this revolutionary idea in individual 
and social life would go a long way in solving 
Some of the burning problems that confront us 
todey in our face. In any case it opens a new 
Vista. in our consciousness of end dealing with 
Ourselves and our fellow beings. 


The anecdote runs as follows. King Suratha, 
driven out from his own kingdom and the affluent 
Merchant Samadhi, rejected ‘by his wife and 
Children, happen to meet each other near the 
hermitage of Medha Rsi, the seer. Then their 
dialogue begins. Both of them admit that even 
after being thrown away from their own kingdom 
and family they have not been able to forget 
their past. They are still under the spell of 
anxiety, brooding ever the possible predicament 
Of their family members and servants. These 
thoughts constantly haunt their minds while 
they are reminded of their past. They start 
Ventilating their anxiety and astonishment to each 
Other and later reveal the same to Medha with 
he hope of getting a solution. They labour 
“nder the impression that they are wise and yet 

ir wonder knows no bound in realising that 
Benen wise they are also infatuated. Their 

achment towards apathetic relatives and the 

Past has given them untold suffering and yet 
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they have been infatuated over and over again. 
They start enquiring from Medharsi as to how 
this could be possible and why all these are 
happening. By way of reply Medha invokes 
Saktitattva (the theory of Sakti, the Great Power) 
in order to bring them home that man falls prey 
to infatuation under the influence of Mahamaya 
or the Great Power of Delusion. | am here 
Concerned not with the implications of the 
abstruse philosophy of ‘Mahamaya’, but with 
what ! would call the Common-istic view of 
jnana or knowledge in a broad sense propounded 
by Medha just before the concept of Mahamaya 
is introduced by him. 


According to Medha, jnana or knowledge in a 
broad sense is found in each and every creature. 
Man is certainly knowledgeable, but knowledge 
is not the monopoly of human beings alone. In 
the eyes of Medha all living beings, even animals, 
birds and deer are knowledgeable. Mecha cites 
instances from animal world where creatures, 
like human beings, are infatuated on account of 
excessive attachment. Even as a bird, though 
itself seized by hunger, collects foodgreins for 
its children and feeds them out of great attach- 
ment, so also human beings with all their wisdom 
get themselves attached to their progeny in the 
hope of getting a return for their deeds. Thus, 
according to Medha, living creatures in general, 
whether man, beast or bird are found to be in 
the whirlpoo! of infatuation inspite of the fact 
that they do have jnana or knowledge in a 
broad sense. The knowledgeable person also is 
under the spell of the Great Power of delusion 
(Mahamaya); this is how it is and there is 
nothing to be astounded about it, says 


Saptasati Chandi. 


ae ae ak 


Sr 


= oe 


| 


} 
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It is to be noticed here that according / 9/ 
Medha, the seer, each -living being posses 2s 
knowledge in varying degrees. He strongly refu- 
ses to accept man’s monopoly over knowledge. 
To my mind this unique illumination of Medha 
has far-reaching consequences. Adherence to 
this view cannot allow aniron curtain to be 
drawn between the knowledgeable and ignorant 
without reservation. It may be admitted that a 
person possesses knowledge about 4 lot of 
things and yet he alone is not to be considered 
as wise oy knowledgeable. On the other hand, a 
person possessing lesser information than him 
might have such wisdom as is inaccessible to 
the so called knowledgeable person. Under such 
circumstance it can be inferred how revolutionary 
it would be to hold that each one in the human 
society is in possession of some knowledge or 
other instead of drawing a line of demarcation 
between the so called wise and unwise. What 
to speak of human beings, creatures like birds 
and beasts are also not devoid of knowledge. 
Viewed from this perspective we have to reassess 
the well-Known distinctions such as ignorant- 
wise, great-small, respectabie-despicable,- etc. 


Will all these distinctions evaporate them ? 
Certainly not. Such discriminations will continue 
to remain in our day to day life. Difference will 
persist between great and small, wise and igno- 
rant, but this will be simply a functional diffe- 
rence without any rigidity or absolutistic bias. Ik 
is beyond doubt that in the empirical world for 
the’ satisfaction of their practical needs people 
will gather around persons having proficiency 
and specialised skills and in return they will 
shower their affection and reverence on such 
persons. Others will be undermined in that parti- 
cular respect. Importance attached to some as 
against others will be simply functional, howe- 
ver, and the concept of ‘importance’ itself will 
be seen to have no unalterably fixed significance 
to be determined by some abstract speculation. 
Once due importance is given to this in our 
social milieu it is not impossible to have funda- 
menial and revolutionary changes in our thought 
‘Process as well as in the evaluation of persons 
and social institutions. As an outcome of such 
revolutionary thought we may be impelled to 
search for new values in the so called insigni- 
Parts in my estimation this very 

Provide the foundation for what 
! would call a common-istic or mags ideology. 


Eminent poet Kalidasa has 


E ventilated his 
feelings through the lips of Yaksa. 


Megha duia as 


follows—’Riktah sarvo bhavati hi laghuh purnata 
gauravaya’—which means that what ever is empty 
or Void is light, and fullness makes the object 
weighty. It is a naked truth that nobody atta- 
ches importance to an empty object; people get 
attracted when the object is full in every respect. 
this is applicable mutatis mutandis in case of 
learning, wealth, knowledge, power, etc. But in 
the conceptual framework of the seer Medha 
even the animals and birds are not empty. Con- 
sequently we may iearn to respect the socalled 
light or empty objects for some of their inherent 
gualities and try to unfold such qualities for the 
immense good of mankind. Nothing is absolutely 
useless or despicable: importence can be attached 
to everything considering our needs. Instead © 
having a photographic, siatic, view based on an 
essentialist bias we learn to have a non-essentia- 
list, dynamic, view of values. Here we come 
face to face with a conceptual remapping with fal 
teaching implications. 


A specific educational curriculum based ©” 
this illumination can be introduced. There 
should be specific atrangement to manifest and 
canalise the potential knowledge of the most 
backward and useless student in the class-!0o™ 
who is perhaps considered to be the most 
inefficient in a particular social set up. !t he 
become customary to under-estimate studen® 
who have proved themselves failures, sav 
literature or mathematics. |t is not an exagge" 
tion to say that this is cancerous for the society: 
Our educational system is not advanced toni 
extent so as to provide adequate opportunities 
for unfolding the inherent potentiality of ie 


: } 0 
child. In a Predicament like this thousands 
innocent children “ are continuously. ill-trest? 
humiliated 


and neglected in the socalled ee 

‘ ereas there is no dearth of $0°4 
Wise énd Qualified academicians ot ‘ich t 
dignified persons in our society. And Me 
aay is the real Contribution of these oN 
ae - not have any satisfactory replY i i ge 
&SKs, Where lies the glory of such know?” 
quality or riches ? Does that glory consist it 
» this—that when out of millions of such yes 

pa children some turnout to b? re 
ae burglars, some pickpokets and ane nly 
evils Pethaps, the socalled wise an i ot 
biog elite will put them behind the pot 
ae ee © on preaching sermons HRS stoi 
uth’, ‘Be ttuly religious’, etc. during lite? 
Shay Profound lectures ? Are thes? na 
of th Considered as the very important M° ant 
© Society while all others are insid™ 


science, wh 
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this divisive consciousness, which is most 
pernicious, by what | would call a secularisation 
and democratisation of knowledge (and elso of 
the ‘grand delusion’ despite knowledge). In my 
view many of the problems that have ceptivated 
Our Society through ages can be mitigated to a 
large extent if, instead of nutturing a mono- 
Polietic view of Jnana, due emphasis is given 
On Commonistic thought and if our educational 
system and social institutions ate guided by such 
idealogies. 


It may not be entirely out of place to mention 
here that in striking at the root of the age-old 
Monopolistic theory the cominonistic thought 
creates self consciousnees and self-confidence in 
the socalled despicable and the common, which 
is the bedrock of any successful democratic 
set up. Not only that, under the impact of 
Commonism the socalled uncommon man trains 
himself up to realise value in the common place 
instead of neglecting it. The uplifiment of the 
ignorant subject becomes the unfailing critelion 
of the effective administration of the wise ruler. 
Far from despising ignorance, when delusion is 
conceived as a great and all-pervasive power 
(Mahamaya Sakti), the socalled ignorance itseli 
becomes the schoo! of learning, so to séy, for 
the wise. In this framework one is to be 
considered elite only in so far es he is capable 
of unfolding the potential knowledge of man and 
is able to empower the socalled unwise with 
the dignity of wisdom. The conceptual te- 
mapping involved in this unique thought can 
thus be seen to have far-reaching implication. 
very deep- 


olistic tendencies are vé 
Gi ate It is not an 


rooted in the human society. 


Professor of Philosophy 
Utkal University, Vani Vihar, 
Bhubaneswar- 751004 


and empty ? Sapiasati Chandi has uprcoted « ‘!:xaggeretion to state that negligence of the 


*Sommon place end the ordinary cnd an infatuated 
Icnging for the uncommon and extraordinary is 
an age-old diseese. Having its source in the 
prevalent monopolistic tendencies, this longing 
makes us neglect each other, neglect the interests 
of those who are under our very nose—the 
millions and millions of people. It mey or may 
not be possible to eradicate this malady com- 
pletely, but the all-round development of the 
society will remain a myth unless this disease is 
atleest recognised, diagnosed end brought 
under control. The existing values, such as 
wisdom of the handful and a few in a static, 
essentialist, sense, need to be re-assessed in the 
light of the instructions of the Saptasati Chandi. 
It may be far-fetched to SuppoSe that all aspects 
of the commonistic thought in every detail 
follow directly from these instructions, but the 
cue can celtainly be taken from Medha’s revolu- 
tionaly idea. It cannot be lost sight of that, 
nothing, no creature what-so-ever, has an 
intlinsic monopoly over others in view of the 
fact that both Jnana of knowledge in a broad 
sense and the ‘gtand delusion’ are so very 
normal to all living beings. 


Like the demon Raktavirya giving birth to its 
Prototype from each drop of its blood, mono- 


polistic consciousness is multifaced and 
monstrous. Even if one of its manifestation is 
footed out, it appears in thousand other forms 


and encircles us in our unawareness. What is 
required is a céase-less struggle in every nook 
and corner of human thought, by a deep 
penetration into the different layers of mono- 
polistic consciousness, with Saptasati Chandi as 
our guide. 


CS 


The Cult of Durga-Madhab in Orissa 


Er. Raghunath Patra 


Invariably in all the auspicious ceremonies, the 
People of Orissa worship Durga-Madhab and 
harbour them in mind when they set off on any 
walk of life for peace and prosperity. The divine 
union of Madhab (Jaganath or Vishnu) with 
Durga is really of great amazement quite unlike 
that of divine spouse Durge and Siva. 


In Skanda Purana, Subhadra is described as 
divine Mother and Jaganath, the father of the 
Universe. The entire female world happens to 
merge into the image of Subhadra and the male 
that of Jaganath. Such is the Narration in 
Narad Panchratra where all men and women 
happan to be part and parcel of Radha and 
Krishna. Goddess Sarala (Durga) of Cuttack 
District has been described cs beloved of Lord 
Bishnu by the ancient poet Sarala Das in ‘Adj 
Parva’ of his ‘Mahabharat’. According to ‘Devi 
Bhagavad’ the almighty Sakti manifests as 
Mahalakshmi and Saraswati in Vaikuntha, 
Swargalakshmi in heaven, Rajalakshmi in Kingdom 
and Grihalakshmi in every house. Radha is 
described there as the presiding Goddess of 
Vrindaban, Debaki of Mathura and Rukmini of 
Dwaraka in Devi Bhagvad. It may be well 
construed now that Lord Vishnu, Rama, {Krishna, 
Siva and Jagannath are one and the same, being 


different manifestations —_ of the ‘PARAM 
PURUSHA’ and Subhadra, Durga, Vimala, Radha 
and Sita are of one ‘PARA PRAKRITI’,. Where 


Vimala is worshipped as Vairabi, Jagannath is 
worshipped as Vairaba in the Srimandir of Puri. 


The word ‘Ma’ represents ‘Para Prakriti’ and 
“Dhaba’ the ‘Param Purusha’. So the word 
“Madhaba’ which is a Combination of words ‘Ma’ 
and ‘Dhaba’ depicts the union of Sakti and 
Saktiman or Purasha and Prakriti. As Per the 
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concept of Lord Chaitanya, Jagannath is the 
union of Radha and Krishna. Really He looks 
Quite glamorous and graceful in the attire of a 
Woman, 


The marriage-ritual of Rukmini is celebrated in 
Jagannath temple only after the garland of order 
is issued to Rukmini (Lakshmi) from left hand of 
Jagannath and another from right hand to Lord 
Krishna (Madanmohan). So the right and left half 
of his body shows a divine blend of ‘Param 
Purusha’ and ‘Para Prakriti’. Thus the union of 
Durga (Radha or Lakshmi) with Madhab_ (Sti 
Krishna or Jagannath) gives birth to the cult of 
Durga-Madhab adorerd by all sects of the Hindu 
religion, namely Saiva, Sakta end Vaishnavas. 


Durga Madhab worship commences from the 
eighth day of dark lunar fortnight of the month 
of Aswina (September-October) and ends on the 
ninth day of bright lunar fortnight alongwith 
Durga Puja, the total being Seventeen days out 
of which a day is treated as ‘Bishram’ or day of 
recreation. On the first day of celebration, the 
deity of Durga is brought from the treasure 
house of Jagannath temple and seated on the 
sacred after, ‘Ratna Simhasan’, of Lord Jagannath. 
The — garland of order is issued 10 
Durga from Lord Jagannath before She 
sets offon a cot kept in Majana-Mandap 
of Srimandir. Durga takes her bath with water 
Poured from 108 pitches enchanted with Durga- 
Mantra. Offerings and waving of lighr (aratti) 
are made to the Goddess. Madhab comes there 
after receiving garland of order from Lor 
Jagannath. Durga and Madhab are. fastene 
together on a wooden platform. After obeisance 
(Bandapana) and waving of light (arati), the 
deities are carried to the temple of Vimala an 


get seated there on a cot kept clean: 
Waving of light and offerings follow. After the appli- 
cation of Sandal paste (Chandan-lagi) to Loard 
Jagannath at night, Durga Madhab are carried back 
fo the pavilion at treasure-gate (Bhandar-gate) 
this goes on for the first eight days of the festi- 
val. On the ninth day, Durga Madhab set off 
on a daintily decorated chariot to the temple of 
Narayani in Dolamandap Sahi Carried by Sevakas 
(Bimanbadu). This is known as Car festival of 
Durga Madhab or ‘Sakta Gundicha’ at Puri. 
Obeisance, offerings and waving of light are 
performed here. After Chandan-lagi at night, the 
deities are carried back to Srimandir by chariot 
and get saated on the pavilion at treasure-gate. 
Such rituals go on till Dasahara, the tenth day 
of bright lunar fortnight of the month. 


On Dasahara, Durga Madhab, Rama, Krishna 
and Madanmohan are carried to Ratna Simhasan 
by Sevakas. Lord Jagannath is fervently prayed 
to accord permission for Dasahara Celebration. 
After receipt of garland of order from Lord Jaga- 
Mnath, all the deities are carried to Kalpabata, 
the divine banyan tree in the courtyard of Sri- 
mandir where Durga Madhab get seated ona 
car, Rama Krishna in palanquin and Madan- 
mohan in a Biman, well decorated and carried to 
Jagannath Ballav, Math. After offerings and 
obeisance all return to Srimandir. Durga & 
Madhab get unfastened, separated. Madhab is 
taken back to the sacred alter of Jagannath, 
Durga to treasure-house, Ram, Krishna & Madan- 
mohan to the Southern shrine of Srimandir. 


Initially the tribal people, savaras, were not 
worshipping Lord Jagennath with Mantras. The 
worship that prevails now was started by Sevakas 


after tantricism crept in. The Da oe ee 
wi hab depicts the association 
her cauale BF is no other than 


in ituals of Madhab, who 
Mucnnath Only Sudhachar or Dakshinachar of 
tantricism was accepted by the Worst DPE ye 
Lord Jagannath but not Bamachar wor : 
such Durga Madhab leave Vimala temple be si 
introduction of Bamachar worship on the saa He 
eighth and ninth days of bright lunar fortnig 
Aswin when there is sacrifice of two male goats 
to Goddess Vimala. This is done after the ba 
letion of all the rituals of Lord Jagannath and afte 
the prime deities go to bed showing non-participa- 
tion of Sevakas of Jagennath in Bamachat wor- 


ship of Goddess Vimala in the said days. ee 
Per Sudhachar tantricism, fragrant-water in 
in lieu of 


Jagannath 


the, is offered to 4 
nware pot is offe ‘aw mixed with ginget 


wine; black gram cakes, Pa 


“ind asafoetida in lieu of fish and mutton. Furthar 
. the inter-mingle of Bamachar worship in Vimala 
temple does not seem to be remote one. Perhaps 
some three hundred years past, one of the kings 

of Orissa started such worship to possess more 

of worldly reaches. 


As stated before, on Dasahara, Durga-Madhab 
set off on a journey to Jagannath Ballay Math 
ona Chariot followed by Rama, Krishna and 
Madan mohan. This shows the intermingling of 
tantricism in the worship of Madhab, Jagannath 
following the car of Durga Madhab, giving a 
clear picture of victory of tantricism in Vijaya 
Utsab’ of Dasahara festival. The sevakas of 
Lord Jagannath, though Call themselves Vaishna- 
vas, worship goddess Durga at home and Lord 
Siva and Vishnu (Jagannath) in the temple. 


A black stone architecture on the wall of 
Bhoga Mandap, projected to the courtyard of 
Jagannath temple, reveals antique worship of 
Lord Jagannath and Goddess Durga with Siva- 
linga and Sakti in between as that in Konark 
temple from which the following theosophical 
truth can be had. 


4. The worship of Sivalinga and Sakti in 
between, depicts symbolic representation of 
Jagannath, the ‘Param Purusha’ and Durga 
the ‘Para Prakriti’. 


2. Or the worship of Sivalinga and Sakti 
gave birth to the worship of Durga-Madhab 
later, in course of time. 


3. Or if we assume Linga to be Lord Bala- 
bhadra (Siva) Durga, the goddess Subhadra, 
the three deities in the sculpture represent 
all the prime deities of Srimandir. 


Fuither, in the South-West corner a top, the 
outer compound wall of Jagannath temple one 
can be hold the Shrine of Durga-Madhab 
negotiated with a ladder from road side at 
“Ganda Chaura Chhak’. 


The image of Krishna-Kali on one of the 
pillars of Jaga-Mohan near Garuda Stambha_ is 
impregnated with a story of the Dwapara Yuga 
Radharani_ set off with food for Lord Krishna, 
to the densa bower of creepers at the bank of 


river Jamuna followed by Jatila, Kutila and 
Chandrasena in disguise, watchful of her 
character. The omniscient Lord Krishna mani- 


fested himself in the embodiment of goddess 
Kali. Though Radha could recognise her lover 
well and offered the food she brought the, 
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i TTT ea ee Le 


Invocation, © 


followers thought him to be Banadurga and” April or beginning of May at Vadakkunathan 


returned. This is how Krishan intoxicated Radha 
was saved from a great danger. 


Besides in Narasingh Ballay Math near 
Jameswar Temple at Puri, there is a black 
stone statue of Krishna Kali with head of a man 
in her bottom left hand, in the top left a sword, 
in the bottom right the gesture of boon and 
in the top right the gesture of courage u 
security. Kali stands cross-legged as lord 
Krushna. During Durga Puja non-vegetarian 
meals are offered. So what | guess, because 
of cross legs of the deity, one is tempted to 
say Krishna-Kali. Had she been in union with 
Krishna, non-vegetarian food would not have 
been offered. 


Rama Krishna Paramhansa could prove mother 
Kali and lord Krishna one and the same before 
a vaishnav who had discrimination between the 
two divinities. In this connection one may 
recall the glamorous and graceful festival of 
poorman celebrated every year in the end of 


Editor ‘MAHA PRABHU’ 
Brindaban Dham 
Lokanath Road, Puri-752001. 
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temple, dedicated to Lord Siva, in the quiet and 
sedate town of Trichur in Kerala where two 
divinities of Trichur mamely — Srikrishna of 
Thiruvambadi and Sri Bhagavati of Paremekav 
visit Sri Vadakkunathan in a procession of 
elephants carrying deities with the beats of 
drums and sounds of wind instruments, ." 

+ 


The Savara tribe worshipped Lord Jagannath 


before the deity was worshipped by the 
Brahmins. The Brahmins construed Lotd 
Balabhadra as Lord Siva, Goddess Subhadra 


as Bhubaneswari and Lord Jagannath as Lord 
Vishnu. Sane is the case with Durga-Madhab 
worship which intermingles tantricism with vedic 
rituals and Aryan, Non-Aryan and_ Dravidian 
Cultures to one going far beyond the bindings of 
religions and makes us realise one undivided 
supreme in different divinities. As the Sam- 
mohan tantra (Chapter-IX) Says, “It is only 4 


fool who sees any difference between Rama 
and Siva". 


oF 


THE CULT OF KHAMBESWARI IN ORISSA 


Pandit Upendranath Hota 


_— “4 


Worshipping a log of wood as the symbol of 
God-head is practised in Orissa from very ancient 
times. Goddess Khambeswari is said to be the 
Holy Mother of Lord Nrusingha who was the 
fifth ‘Avatar’ of Lord Jagannath in ‘Satya Yuga. 
At first the Adivasis were worshipping a log of 
Wood (Khamba) in Orissa, with the faith that 
Lord Nrusingha appeared from the log of wood. 
So the Adivasis worshipped the log as the 
Mother of Lord Nrusingha. They worshipped the 
log of wood as Khambeswari or Stambheswat! 
and derived benefits out of it. In course of time 
Khambeswari becomes “Datu Devata”. The 
Adivasis worshipped a log of wood, which pike 
Sed as the supporting pillar in the middle 
Potion of their Cottage, Goddess 
Khambeswari. The Goddess at times epee ee 
'0 the Dehuri (worshipper) in a dr and tol 
+4 to change that log of wood. 
ola, Dehuri in the dream about the 

’ce, where the tree (Datu) would be 
Special marks which distinguished : 
en the Adivasis marched in a age ak 
Sating their drums and different musical te 
Mehtstowards the tree: (Dall): Atcnees ee 

© Particular spot they worshipped the tree aod 

“tit into a log of wood. The old log of W 
Shipped as Khambeswati 
ae new log of wood. 
eee in pomp and Ss! 
cea Tribes. They burle 
ito rent metals such as gold, 

©, ete. at the time of fixing | 
see They offered as sact! 
ambeswari after fixing the ne 
Sto cient times. But now 

Pped, 


as 


this tree. 


the 
fice a buffalo to 


g of wood 


Ww lo 
ce has 


the practi 


; i iet 
Meru fasting is prevalent 'n De aie 
eCially in Orissa since lond 40 ery yeal. 
®tformed in the month of ‘Chaitra of ev 


Q, N 


Bhyno V-3/4, Unit | 


aneswar 
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After adorning new Cloth, Sendle paste end 
vermilion to Goddess Mengala on a pillar this 
fasting is done on the specific date as per the 
“Panjika’. 

The holy place of Bhegzbati et Benapur is 
famous from encient time. The imege of 
Goddess Bhegebati has been set-up in the 
temple. But her moving image teken to ell 
houses in the village in Dasahara (Parvana 
festival) is in the shepe of the pillar. 


Goddess Hingula of Gopzlpresad at Telcher is 
cons‘dered to be the sister of Goddess Hingula 
of Puri. She is the ‘Ista Devi’ (Presiding deity) 
of the King of Talcher. Here the Goddess is 
mede of Wood «as Khambesweri. The ‘Nava 
Calevar’ of Goddess Hingula takes place when 
the Coronation Ceremony of new King in the 
family tekes plece. 


There is close similarity between the ‘Nava 
Kelevar’ of Lord Jagennath end ‘Nava Kélevar’ 
of Goddess Khembeswati. Tl.2 “Brehma Pedaith’’ 
of Lord Jegannath resembles the bits of different 
metzls buried under the bese of Khembeswari. 


Goddess Khembeswari is built es per the 
‘Dhyana Mantra‘ of Bana Durga (Goddess of the 
forest). This Devi is the presiding Deity of 
Doombe! Tribes in Orisse. The priest of the 
Doombal Tribes is known as ‘Mukhi’. 


Khambeswati othetwise known as ‘Stembhe- 
swari’ is wo shipped es the popular end most 
poweiful Deity in Sonepur. Legend says, 
Goddess Khambeswari ceme to Scnepur from 
Beda Khemedi of Ganjem district. In the past 
the princess of Bada Khemedi martied the King 
of Sonepur. The princess during marrige with 
the King of Sonepur brought this Deity with her. 
Afterwords a temple wes built for this Goddess 
where she wes worshipped regulatly. 
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1981 CENSUS : SCHEDULED CASTE AND SCHEDULED TRIBE IN ORISSA 


According to 1981 census the total population of Orissa is 2, 63, 70, 271. The total 
Scheduled Caste cnd Scheduled Tribe population are 39,65,543 and 59,15,067 respecti- 
vely. The percentage of Scheduled Caste population is 14-66 and that of Scheduled 


Tribe 22°43 to the total population of the State. At Present, there are 93 Scheduled i 
Castes and 62 Scheduled Tribes in Orissa. : 


The Occupational Pattern among the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes according 
to 1981 census is given below — ae 


Scheduled Castes Scheduled Tribes 


Male Female Total Male Female ‘Total 
1. Main workers .. 11,02,901 3,02,655 14,05,556 17,64,306 5.988 728 23 53 034 : 
(/) Cultivators ..  3,74,967 31,636 


J 4,06,603 10,55.067 1,72,128 12,27,195 
(i) Agricultural 4.74143 1,92,067 6,66.219 


labourers. 5,13,329 3,38,669 851,998 
(iii) Household. 44,047 24,506 68, 

industries Be03 17,658 15,887 33,545 

manufacturing 

and repairs. 


(iv) Other wor- —-2,09,744 54,446 
as. 7.64.199 1,78,282 2,044 2,40,296 


2. Marginal workers 29,629 1,88,927 °2,18,586 57,018 5,13,300 5,70,318 
3. Non-workers ..  8,11,511 14,29,890 22.41,401 14 18,539 


38,65,543 Total . 


18,73,176 29,91,715 
ERE: * 
(14243)= 59,15,067 


Metal. one (1 aya 
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